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For the Companion. 


NEIGHBOR CRIPSEY’S DOG. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In Two CuHapTrerRs.—CuHaPTER I. 


The old folks had gone off on a three days’ visit | joking. And yet he felt in a peculiarly generous 


to their married daughter, leaving the younger 
children, Marion and Hubert, to keep house in 
their absence, “and look after things,” to quote 
good Mrs. Warner’s parting words. | 

“Oh yes! we'll look 
atter things!” said 
Hubert, merrily, as 
the old family bugg 
rattled away up the 
street. ‘Won't it be 
jolly? We'll have 
company this even- 
ing, and make.as 
much racket and sit 
up as late as we like. 
What are we going 
to have for dinner ?” 

“I knew it wouldn’t 
be long before you 
would ask that ques- 
tion,” replied Marion, 
standing in the door- 
way and gazing after 
the buggy. “I never 
saw a fellow who 
seemed to think so 
much of his dinner 
as you do. I thought 
perhaps I shouldn’t 
have to get any din- 
ner, now the folks 
are away.” 

“Oh!” cried out 
Hubert, like a boy 
whose tenderest feel- 
ings had been out- 
raged. But seeing a 
laughing light in his 
sister’s eyes, he ad- 
ded, “No nonsense, 
Marion! What is life 
without a dinner? If 
you should say, when 
the provision - man 
comes, ‘A nice piece 
of your juiciest rump 
steak,’ I don’t think I 
should find any fault 
with your choice.” 


“Very well; rump-steak it shall be,” said Mar- | 


ion. ‘There comes the cart now!” 
It was a canvas-covered wagon, driven by a 


rosy-faced man in a white apron. He stopped at 


the gate, and Marion brought out a platter which 
she held while he cut a slice of steak, of medium 
thickness, under Hubert’s careful directions. 

“We'll have dinner early to-day,” said the boy, 
as they returned with their prize to the house. 
“It seems to me as if I couldn’t wait till noon, any 
way in the world! What do you say to half-past 
eleven ?” 

“I’ve no objection,” said Marion. 

“Or cleven,” he added, after a little hungry re- 
flection. “I don’t think that will be any too 
soon.” 

“Or half-past ten—or now,” she suggested, with 
playful sarcasm. “Then you would be ready for 
another dinner at the usual hour.” 

“That would suit me exactly,” said Hubert. 
“There’s only one arrangement I should like bet- 
ter; and that would allow a margin for three din- 
ners. But a fellow must draw a linc somewhere. 
So say half-past cleven, and then an early sup- 
per.” 

“With a pie before going to bed,” said his sister. 


sacrifices, and the brother who grows’up imperious 
and tyrannical, especially in the vastly important 
matter of what he shall eat and drink? What do 
you think, boys? 

Hubert laughed good-naturedly as he went off 
with a basket. He knew very well that she was 


mood towards her that day; partly, perhaps, be- 
cause he expected an uncommon number of favors 
from her during their brief joint sovereignty of 
the household. So he resolved to surprise her. 





To this end he selected for her a handsome wa- 
| termelon; after first, however, picking out a fine, 
large cantaloupe for himself. 


**Won’t she clap her hands and call me a lovely 
| brother though!" thought he, enjoying in antici- 
| pation quite as much, I fear, her satisfaction in 
| him as her joy over the melon. Hubert liked par- 
| ticularly tu give pleasure to people who would re- 
| flect back a large part of it upon himself. Natural 
| —don’t you think so? 


He placed the purchases in his basket, and called | 


| for it on his way home, after secing the boys he 
was in search of; in good time for dinner, you may 
| be tolerably sure. 
| He expected to sniff the fragrance of broiling 
| steak as he approached the kitchen. And he had, 
wrapped in brown paper in his basket, the beauti- 
| ful, polished, mottled, oblong, rotund vegetable 
| with which he was going to surprise and delight 
| his sister. It was a moment of joyous anticipa- 
| tion to Hubert Warner. 
| But he was the one to be surprised—not very 
| pleasantly, either. 
| Marion was not in the kitchen. The door was 
| open, and there were the uncovered ready coals in 
| the stove; and there, too, was the empty gridiron 


lowed him with the broom. But he came at me 


thing between a groan of anguish and a roar of 
rage. ‘My dinner! 

She now found breath to make a hurried ex- 
planation. 

‘““He came in just as I was going to place it on 
the broiler. I tried to frighten him away. He 
growled and snapped at me—then made a dash— 
broke the plate, and ran out with the meat. I fol- 


again, and drove me back.” 
“He won’t drive me back!” snid Hubert. des- 








perately. “I’ve had enough of that brute’s mis- 
chief. Where’s the axe ?” 

“Oh, don’t, Hubert!” she pleaded. 

“T will!” he cried, impetuously. ‘1’ll follow 
| him, if I have to walk right into Cripsey’s house 
and take vengeance on him there.” 

“Oh! you know what sort of a man Mr. Crip- 
sey is; and what father has always said,” she ex- 
postulated, while he was looking for the deadly 
weapon. 

“T know all about it. But father is away from 
| home now. I’m man of the house; and I take 
the responsibility. Now!” Hubert grasped the 
axe-handle with both hands, and there was a 
blazing fierceness in his looks. ‘Let him try to 
drive me back !” 

‘“‘He’ll bite you, surely!” she warned him. 

“Oh, will he?” he laughed, excitedly, as he 
marched to the attack. ‘Has he gone back over 
the fence ?” 

“No,” said Marion; “I wish he had! He’s in 
the garden there now, eating the meat.” 

It is time to explain that Nero was a dog be- 
longing to their nearest neighbor, a teamster, 
at Cripsey. He was a great, shaggy, gruff, 





ill-natured fellow—I mean the dog, not the owner ; 


“Of course!” he replied. “Now I am going | on the table, and a broken plate on the floor. But | although the description would apply to one about 
down town to see some boys; and you needn't be | no steak anywhere, broiled or raw. 


at all surprised if I bring home something nice for 


dessert.” 
“A watermelon, for instance.” 


Marion was fond of watermelons. But she knew | coming around the trellis, froin the little garden 
he detested them, and she would have thought the | behind the house. She was pale and breathless, | dren, and they made a pet of the quadruped. A 


sight of the shattered crockery, Hubert put away 





| as well as to the other. You will seldom find, in 


Alarmed at the aspect of things, particularly at | a quiet inland town, a more uncomfortable man 


| and his dog to live next door to than the man 


| his basket and ran out, in time to see his sister | Cripsey and his dog Nero. 


They had had trouble, on his account, with 
nearly all their neighbors. They kept him pretty 
well fed, yet his appetite was insatiable, and he 
was an exasperating thief. Not a swill-tub in all 
the suburbs which he did not visit and upset, if it 
was not protected against his depredations; not a 
pantry or larder which he would not boldly in- 
vade, if a neglected latch gave him opportunity. 

Many were the remonstrances and threats ut- 
tered by indignant citizens; and once in a while, 
rather to protect the dog, I fancy, than to oblige 
the neigh borhood, 
Cripsey had made a 
pretence of keeping 
him chained. But 
the remedy was more 
intolerable than the 
evil itself. The ulula- 
tions of that direful 
beast, when confined 
in the back - yard — 
the whining, the bark- 
ing, the incessant run- 
ning of the shrill ca- 
nine gamut of howls 
and yelps—were the 
cause of horrible days 
and still more hid- 
eous nights to every- 
body in the vicinity 
—excepting, perhaps, 
Mr. and Mrs. Crip- 
sey. 

Cripsey, especially, 
looked as if he rath- 
er enjoyed that sort 
of thing. He would 
go out in the morn- 
ing, after Nero had 
been particularly noi- 
sy, and pat and ca- 
ress him, and say 
approvingly — loud 
enough for any at- 
tentive near neighbor 
to overhear,— 

“Wal, ye made it 
lively for ’em, las’ 
night, didn’t ye, ol’ 
feller? Don’t blame 
ye. I’d let ’em hear 
from me, if Iwas you. 
They might ’tend to 
their business, an’ let 
an honest man’s dawg 
*tend to his’n. Good 





feller! good feller, Nero!” 

Then the exemplary quadruped would get his 
reward in running loose for a day or two. 

He had more than once helped himself to meat 
in Mr. Warner’s house; and on one occasion he 
had carried off a whole ham which had been boiled 
and left cooling in the woodshed. I am not man- 
| ufacturing romance; what I say is no exaggera- 
tion; the stolen ham is a fact. He ate what he 
| wanted of it, and was burying the rest—where do 
you suppose?—in Mr. Warner’s own garden, 
where he was discovered. 

Mother and daughter then lost all patience with 
the brute, if, indeed, they had any remaining at 
the time; and Hubert was hot for having him 
shot, or otherwise put out of the way of doing fur- 
ther mischief. But Mr. Warner was a conciliatory 
sort of man; and he repeated the old, stale for- 
mula,— 

“No, no, boy! I don’t want to kill the dog; 
and I don't want to have trouble with a neighbor, 
particularly, with such a neighbor as Cripsey. 
I'll go and have a talk with him.” 

The result of which talk had been that Cripsey 
laughed at first with prodigious merriment at the 
joke of Nero’s stealing a whole ham and burying 
it in the owner’s garden; and then said, more so- 
berly,— 

“I'm sorry for your folks, Mr. Warner; I’m 
sorry they Icft the meat exposed. Nero will take 
what’s left in his way ; they ought to know that, 





The Cripseys, husband and wife, had no chil- | by this time.” 


“In his way!” exclaimed the other, with diffi- 


happy millennial dawn about to break, if she had | consternation was in her face and a broom in her | strange sort of pet you would have thought. I[e| culty keeping down his righteous wrath. “Do 


seen any such unmistakable sign of it as his coolly, | hand. 


deliberately, voluntarily sacrificing his own taste 


and appetite to hers. 


Not that Hubert Warner was any more selfish | 


‘What is the matter ?” said Hubert. 
She could only articulate, ‘““Nero'” 





than most brothers. But he was the youngest of | kindling fury. 
the family, and the pet. And is it not usually the 
sister, in such cases, who is trained.to make small 


“The steak !” gasped Marion. 





“Oh!” was the boy’s angry exclamation—some- 


could not have weighed less than one hundred | you call it leaving things in his way, when we set 


and fifty pounds. 


master and mistress. 








He was black; you could | out a ham to cool in our own wood-shed ?” 
scarcely see his cyes, for the long, coarse hair 
‘“‘What has he done now ?” he demanded, with | tangled over them; he was always showing his | plied Cripsey, with a grin. ‘But, honestly, neigh- 
fangs and growling and snapping at strangers. | bor, I don’t go for to have my dawg do sich things, 
And by strangers I mean everybody except his | and if you ketch him at it, I wish you’d give him 


“No, not without he makes it in his way,” re- 








& good hox on the ear.” 
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“Catch him at it!” Mr. Warner repeated, ready 
to boil over with anger, but restraining himself. 
“T can’t catch him at it. He keeps shy of me. 
But he’ll march right up to the women-folks, and 
snarl if they attempt to drive him away.” 

“Haw! haw!” guffawed Cripsey. “You don’t 
say so! Wal, Nero’s a sassy dawg, that’s a fact! 
Haw! haw! haw!” 

“It’s no laughing matter to our side,” said the 
neighbor, sternly. 

‘Wal, I s’pose not,” said Cripsey ; “and I'll try 
to keep him to hum, in futur’.” 

“I wish you would,” said Mr. Warner, “or else 
open your pocket-book and pay for the damage 
he does. That ham cost me two dollars, Mr. 
Cripsey.” 

“Yes, no doubt; hams is awful high, and I hope 
ye won't let Nero git holt of another,” was Crip- 
sey’s not very satisfactory comment. ‘Come 
here, Nero! here, you fellow!” 

Nero got the chain again for a couple of days 
and nights, which he took care to make remarka- 
bly unhappy for his enemies; and that was all 
the satisfaction Mr. Warner-obtained by his re- 
monstrance. 

“A box onthe ear!” said Hubert, when he heard 
the conversation repeated. “A sight of good that 
willdo! Unless J give him the box with some- 
thing besides the flat of my hand. As I will some 
time, if [ get the chance!” 

And now he had got the chance. 

Nero was growling and tearing his viand under 
a pear-tree, when the boy with brandished axe 
walked up to him. He thereupon set his paw on 
so much of the meat as was not yet reduced toa 
swallowing condition and turned up at his assail- 
ant so fierce a look under his banged foretop, ac- 
companied by a savage snarl and a formidable 
show of fangs, that something happened which I 
am almost ashamed to relate. 

(To be concluded.) 
———+or- 
THE WHEAT THAT BLOOMS, 
The wheat that blooms will ripen too, 
For so of old it used to do; 
And should the crop be spoiled by hail, 


The nect year’s harvest will not fail. 
—German, 


+or — 


For the Companion, 


MARGARET AND HER WAY. 

Margaret Raymond had jast tied on her new 
poke bonnet with its cloud of plumes over her 
bright blonde head, and was at the mirror in her 
room admiring herselé in a frank innocent fashion 
while she waited for the carriage tv come round 
to take her down over the Back Bay to call upon 
her friend, Miss Prissy Endicott. 

“TI wonder if Prissy will like my bonnet,” she 
thought. ‘Prissy is very particular, and doesn’t 
take to new styles. She says it’s bad taste, ‘bad 
form,’ as the English people call it, to rush into 
new fashions at once, ‘specially when they are 
striking; and 1 suppose this poke is rather strik- 
ing, but | like it, it’s so soft and furry and like 
one of Kate Greenaway's picture bonnets.” 

Thinking thus, Margaret turned her head this 
way and that, to get various views of her quaint 
bonnet, and then she took out her little gold watch, 
and found that Michael, the coachman, was fifteen 
minutes late, ‘and IL promised Prissy I would be 
there at ten precisely,” she said aloud 

One, two, three, four, tive minutes longer, and 
justas Margaret was about to ring the bell and 
send a peremptory word to the stable for the 
delaying Michael, she saw him come driving 
round to the door at the top of his speed. 

“You're late, Michael,” she said to him ina 
very dignified way—a good deal like Priscilla 
Endicott's way—as she steppecrinto the carriage. 
Michael touched his hat. 

“Yes, miss, | am a little late, but my little Pat, 
he tuk asore throat the night afore last, and I 
wint for some doctor’s stuff this marnin’, and I 
had to wait for the ‘pothecary fellow to put it up 
yer see, and sol got belated like,” and Michael 
touched his hat again by way of apology. 

Margaret said nothing to this. She-knew very 
well that Priscilla Endicott would have 
ministered a very lady-like reproof to Michael in 
some way, because it was Michacl’s besetting sin 
to be behind time and then to offer the most plaus- 





ad- 


ible apologies. 

But Margaret had a very soft heart—Priscilla 
called it weak—and this soit heart stayed the dig- 
nified reproof that was in her mind, and by-and- 
by when the carriage went rolling down Common- 
wealth Avenue, she said to Michael,— 

“[’'m sorry about little Pat, Michael.” 

Michael turned his broad, wind-beaten face 
toward her. 

“Thank yer, miss,” he said heartily; and then 
presently, ‘“‘and I’m real sorry I kep’ yer waitin’, 
Miss Margaret. It sha’n’t happen agin, now, I tell 
yer.” 

Priscilla was on the lookout as they drove up, 
and came running out in her cloak and bonnet 
with that quick, alert step of hers, and Margaret 
knew that Priscilla knew toa minute how late they 
were, so as quickly as she could she explained 
matters to her. Priscilla laughed at this explana- 
tion. 

‘You're such a goose, Margie,” 


she exclaimed. 
“You believe everything these creatures tell you. 
Michael will tell you some day he has been at 
death’s door sure, when he’s been round at Flan- 
nigan’s meat shop smoking a pipe all the time, 
and you'll believe it.” 
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of Michael, but she turncd the conversation to the 
subject of her new poke bonnet, and this proved 
so exciting that Michael and kindred matters were 
completely forgotten. 

The two girls were on their way to a committee 
meeting of a little society to which they belonged. 
The society was called The Little Helpers Society, 
and grew out of a remark that Margaret’s mother 
had made one day the winter before, when Prissy 
and Margie and twoor three other young girls 
had assisted her through some charity work very 
satisfactorily. 

She was quite astonished to find that they had 
accomplished so much in so short atime, and she 
had exclaimed out of this satisfaction and sur- 
prise,— 

“Why, you ought to organize a society, girls, 
and call it ‘The Little Helpers Society.’ ” 

The girls caught at this at once, and it wasn’t 
long before they had formed a flourishing little 
band which grew to be such a success that they 
had actually rented a room, where on Saturday 
mornings they held their committee meetings, as 
they called them, and on Saturday afternoons the 
little flock of children whom they had gathered 
together from the alleys and by-places of the city 
were invited to come and spend two or three 
hours in games and a general jolly and sometimes 
helpful and industrious play time. 

Their object was to give little helps in ways that 
the larger organizations could not attend to, and 
so they hunted up the children of the mothers who 
sought help of the larger societies, and in various 
tvays tried to help, as Margie said, “to have a bet- 
ter time;” and one of these ways was inviting 
them to these Saturday afternoon parties. 

One of the most alluring of the pleasures on 
these afternoons, was the little tea party with 
which they finished off. ‘The “tea” was only 
“cambric tea’? —good wholesome milk dashed 
with hot water, and a lump of sugar, but it was 
served out of cunning cups and saucers, and the 
children themselves each took turn in learning 
how to pour and serve it. 

There was also bread and butter and cake, for 
Margie insisted that it should be cake and not 
gingerbread. The cake should be plain, but it 
should be cake. 

“Children think so much of cake, the very 
name of itis atreat to them,” said soft-hearted 
Margie, who, though sixteen years old, had not so 
far outgrown her childhood that she couldn't re- 
call her ten-year-old whims and fancies. 

Prissy had held out against this for some time. 

“People shouldn’t be brought up to like things 
above their station,” she had said very decidedly. 

“According to that, we should give them only 
crusts of bread,’” Margie had returned. 

Prissy gave in after this, but she had never 
given up the idea that Margaret’s ideas were rather 
demoralizing, and so when they went in to the 
committee meeting on this Saturday morning 
when Michael had made them late, and Mary 
Arlington, the secretary, met them with the in- 
telligence that that little Lenny Lannergan had 
been very impertinent about the nice new hood 
they had sent her, in fact had given it away to 
another girl with the remark that she wasn’t go- 
ing to wear any such stuff,—Prissy exclaimed, 
with a sort of I-told-you- so expression,— 

“That comes of pampering such people! I 
thought when Margie asked the little minx what 
color she liked best that she would take advantage 
of it.” 

“Yes, but when she told me she liked red, I 
meant that she should have the red hood, and she 
ought to have had it, and I suppose she resented 
it when she found that we hadn’t respected her 
choice after all,” said Margaret in a distressed 
voice. 

“Rubbish!” spoke up Prissy. “I had the dis- 
tribution of the hoods, and they were distributed 
by lot, Margie, you know very well, and there 
were just so many red, just so many brown, and 
just so many blue, and it happened that the 
brown one fell to Lenny Lannergan. The mis- 
take was in your asking Lenny what color she 
liked best.” 

“But I didn’t know then, Prissy, that you were 


” 


going to manage the distribution that way. You 
know that was asecond thoughtof yours. I don’t 


say but it was a very good way, but I do think, 
Prissy, after I had asked Lenny to choose, the 
distribution might have been different.” 


each color, and every child couldn’t pick and 
choose. Suppose’n all of ’em should have wanted 
ared one?” 

“Well, I would have gone to Mr. Jordan and 
told him just how it was, and he would have ex- 
changed and given me red ones; it wouldn’t have 
made the least difference to him.” 

“O Margie, how unpractical you are, 


all that.” 


managed by method. 


of being treated like machines.” 


you?” 


swered Margie, hesitatingly. 


them happier. I’m sure I didn’t wish to harm 








Margaret laughed at Prissy’s clever imitation 


them.” 


‘But the hoods were given us, just so many of 


’ cried 
Prissy ; “there must be method and system and 


“But, Prissy, we didn’t set out to have a great 
charitable institution, where everybody was to be 
We are just ‘Little Help- 
ers’ who were going to help poor children to have a 
better time. Poor people have so much of method, 


“‘Well, Margie, I suppose you want to improve 
their minds, and teach them self-control, don’t 


“I never thought of it just in that way,” an- 
“T wanted to make 


“But you would harm them if you encouraged 
them to think all their whims and notions must 
be indulged. Everybody is harmed by that kind 
of thing,” returned Prissy, with the air of her 
grandmother. 

Margie thought of the children she had seen 
the day before picking up bits of coal out of an 
ash-heap, and wondered if Prissy would have 
thought there was much chance of their being 
spoiled by the indulgence of their whims and 
notions. She said nothing further, she not only 
loved Prissy, but she had a great respect for her 
energy and practical ability, knowing very well 
that she lacked both hersel:. So they parted 
pleasantly after the committee meeting was over, 
Prissy saying as she jumped out of the carriage 
at her own door,— 

“I shall see you at the concert this afternoon, I 
suppose.” 

‘‘No, I don’t believe I shall go,” answered Mar- 
gic. 

“Not go!” exclaimed Prissy, “why, you told me 
that you were certainly going.” 

Margie flushed, then said in an embarrassed 
way, “I've got something else to do, I find.” 
Prissy was too much of a lady to press the 
point, though she was really very curious. 

“Pll bet anything,” she said to herself, “that. 
Margie is going toa kettle-drum at those horrid 
Damer girls; she never likes to tell me when she 
goes there,” which was very true, for Prissy was 
a little ofa tyrant in her brisk, energetic way, and 
Margie was a bit of a coward, just made to be 
tyrannized over, and she shrank from Prissy’s 
sharp little comments upon her friends. 

But Prissy, in this case, was never more mis- 
taken in her supposition. Margie was not going 
to the Damers’ kettle-drum, though on her ta- 
ble reposed the prettiest possible card of invita- 
tion. 

What would Prissy have said if, instead of sit- 
ting there in Music Hall, listening to Mendelssohn’s 
and Wagner’s music, she could have looked 
down and across a certain street not far from 
Mount Vernon Street, and seen Margie going up 
the steps of the house where the Little Helpers 
had their room ? what would she have said if she 
could have seen Margie, five minutes later, talking 
with ‘that little minx” Lenny Lannergan ? 

Lenny was the hard case in the flock of children 
the Helpers had in charge. She would not wash 
her hands, nor comb her hair out of its rough 
tangle, nor try in any way to keep her scant 
clothing decent, as she had been taught to do by 
the Helpers; and for these sins she would long 
ago have been turned out of the tea party com- 
pany, but for soft-hearted Margie, who, as her 
brother Jack said, was “always for the under 
dog in the fight.” 

If Prissy had heard the opening of Margie’s 
talk with Lenny she would have felt very trium- 
phant, for “that little minx” was a particularly 
hard case that afternoon, and met Margie’s ques- 
tions about the hood with a reckless defiance that 
was appalling. 

“Yes, I gived it away ter ’nuther girl,”’ she an- 
swered Margie; ‘‘you ast me tochuse and I chused 
red. I hed lots of old dirt-colored things give me; 
poor folks allers has,” and she looked at Margie 
with a straight bold glance that seemed to call 
her to account. 

Then Margie explained how it had happened 
that she had not got her choice. 

The child listened to her coldly, still watching her 
with that bold glance, but as Margie went on and 
told how sorry she felt, how she would have rem- 
edied itif she had known of it, the bold glance 
softened, the great dark eyes fell, and the little 
dirty fingers pulled and twisted at her jacket in 
an embarrassed, nervous fashion. 

Presently the child glanced at these dirty fingers 
of hers and then at Margaret’s white fingers, that 
held in a loose clasp the pair of six-buttoned gray 
kid gloves she had just drawn off. 

“Tf I hed such things to wear as them, I’d keep 
my hands clean.” She touched as she spoke, 
with a soft, timid touch, the silver-gray gloves, 
and then the white delicacy of Margaret’s hands. 
There was no look of defiance in her face. In her 
way, as well as she knew how, she was explaining 
herself and her short-comings. 

Margaret tried tospeak, but there came a knot 
in her throat. She seemed to see all at once as 
never before, the great and terrible difference be- 
tween her lot and such as Lenny. The difference 
stood before her like an accusing angel, and she 
burst into tears. At first Lenny looked at her 
wondering and scared, then suddenly she flung 
herself on the floor, and in a passion of sobs 
cried,— 

“Oh, don’t yer, don’t yer. I didn’t mean fur to 
sass yer, Ididn’t. "Twas t’other one did it; ’taint 
you’s to blame, it aint, taint never you.” 

Margaret was electrified. For a moment she 
joined her sobs with those of the child, then as one 
and another began to look into the ante-room 
where they sat, she saw the necessity of control- 
ling herself, and presently with a word or two of 


” 


taught to do during the year—a nicely mended 
garment, a pair of darned stockings, or a newly 
made apron, or any other simple piece of useful 
work to show her progress; and after the work 
was examined, every child was presented with a 
gift, and the gift was somewhat proportioned to 
the good behavior of the child, and the nicety 
of the work. 

Margie had said to Prissy, ‘‘I’// prepare Lenny’s 
gift.” 

Prissy had laughed and returned,— 

“You’re going to make up to that youngster 
for the loss of the red hood—I can read.” 

When the girls met finally the day before the 
festival, each one brought her contribution of gifts 
for inspection and arrangement. 

There was a comfortable display of nice warm 
little garments, gloves, mittens and jackets, and 
shoes. Prissy had specially followed her practi- 
cal bent, and produced good stout pairs of stock- 
ings and petticoats. There was but one toy amidst 
the collection; they had all followed Prissy’s 
practical suggestions and hints. 

Prissy had a great deal of influence over others. 
Not a toy except a beautiful French doll, which 
Margie brought forward rather shyly after all 
this comfortable practical display. 

Prissy reached forward and took the doll in her 
hands with an indescribable look. 

The doll was one of those French parian-headed 
dolls, with lovely blonde hair and blue eyes. It 
was about ten inches high, and dressed, not in the 
usual dollish way of fancy furbelows and ruffles 
and looped overskirts, but in a charming child’s 
dress of deep crimson cashmere, gored from the 
shoulder down; and over this was a high white 
apron, with long sleeves; and as Prissy looked 
she saw that there were a complete set of under- 
clothing with buttons and button-holes, and a 
pair of fine little stockings and boots. A little 
street jacket of thick cloth went with this, and on 
the blonde head was a red hood with a little bor- 
der of lace. 

The whole outfit of the doll was exquisitely 
made, as if fora living little child. Prissy took it 
all in, and then, it wasn't in her human nature to 
keep still, she had to speak. 

“Margie,” she said, “will you let me ask you 
why you took all this pains with this clothing ?” 

‘Because I thought Lenny would like it,” Mar- 
garet answered, simply. 

“TI think some well-brought-up little girl who 
lives on Beacon Street or Commonwealth Avenue 
would appreciate this nicety, Margie, but am sure 
Miss Lenny would have much preferred a gay silk 
rag of a gown and a big hat with a feather on it 
for her doll, and she would have dispensed with 
these pretty petticoats and things for the sake of 
that finery,” replied Prissy, elevating her eyes. 

Prissy predicted that the other children would 
be demoralized by Lenny’s doll—that they would 
each and all be dissatisfied with the sensible things 
they had had, and think it very strange that 
naughty Lenny should have such a toy. They 
did, of course, show great interest in Lenny’s treas- 
ure, and gathered about her in full force. 

“And this will be the way every Saturday 
cried Prissy, vexedly. ‘“She’ll bring that doll 
here every Saturday, until the children are demor- 
alized.” 

But when next Saturday came, neither Lenny 
nor the doll appeared. 

Another Saturday brought the same result, or 
no result, and still another, and still no Lenny. 

Margie, who was down with a sore throat, only 
heard of this after three weeks of absence. Then 
she put on her bonnet and went down into the 
North End alley where Lenny lived. She knew 
that the child must be ill. 

“Sure,” said the big Irish woman who met her 
at the door of the tenement-house, “didn’t ye 
know that Missis Lannergan had gone to New 
York to live? She wint just three weeks agin 
t’morrer. She hed a letter coom to her from a 
brither o’ hers that he’d got work for her in a great 
place fur to make the flowers she learnt to do in 
France. She was a Frinch woman, yer know, 
miss, and she married a feller—a lad who wint to 
the bad and drunk hisself to death.” 

So Lenny was a little French girl, on her moth- 
er’s side. That accounted for her keen eye for 
beautiful colors and forms, and her hatred of the 
dirt-colors. 

One, two, three years went by after this, and the 
Little Helpers Society had grown to be one of the 
great helps, though it did not change its old 
name. 

Its early members had become young ladies of 
nineteen and twenty. One of these young ladies— 
our Margie—one bright, cold December day, was 
summoned down stairs into the reception-room, to 
see a visitor. 

“You don’t know me, Miss Margaret,” said the 
visitor. ‘I’m Lenny Lannergan.” 

Margaret put out both hands. ‘Not little Lenny 
whom”——Margaret paused. 

“Yes,” took up her visitor, smiling and blush- 
ing, ‘little Lenny who gave you so much trouble, 





comfort for Lenny, who had grown quieter with 
the example that she set her, the two went into 
the larger apartment where the afternoon tea 
party was in progress, under the supervision of 
Alice Arlington. 

Two months after this the grand anniversary 
festival of the Little Helpers Socicty was in prep- 
aration. 

At this festival every child of their flock was to 
bring a specimen of sometb:ng she had been 








Miss Margaret.” 

“But you have changed so, Lenny,” said Mar- 
gie. “You have grown from a little girl to a big 
one in these three years.” 

“I was thirteen when you knew me—before I 
went away, Miss Margie, but very small and very 
ignorant for a girl of my age, but I have changed 
| in other ways, Miss Margaret, and it is you and 
| that dear, beautiful doll that have helped me to 

| the change.” 
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“That doll!” 

“Miss Margie, I was always left a great deal to my- 
self, for my mother was busy with her work and never 
very well, and children fretted her, and as I had no- | 
body to care how I looked, J didn’t care, and when I 
looked at you, Miss Margaret, when you talked to me, 
1 used to think, ‘Oh, it’s easy for the likes of her to | 
keep her hands clean and white, with everything nice 
about her, and people at home to care.’ 

“J was very ugly and miserable then, Miss Margaret. 
The first time I got to think that I was anything more 
than a little savage that nobody wanted, was when you 
explained to me about the hood, and cried for me; and 
then after that when you gave me that beautiful doll— 
O Miss Margaret, I couldn’t tell you how I felt! I 
never knew what it was to be so happy before, Miss 
Margie. I named the doll that very night after you, 
and I felt like—you won’t care, will you, Miss Margie? 
—I felt like as if I’d got a sister.” 

Margie smiled and nodded, though the tears were in 
her throat and in her eyes. : 

“And that night when I undressed her and put on 
her little white night-gown and laid her on my bed, I 
got a piece of an old towel and a tub of water and 
washed myself from head to foot, that I might be fit 
to lay beside my new sister; and after that I don’t 
think you would have known me, Miss Margaret, I kept 
myself so tidy. 

“T didn’t do it all at once, for the old habit was strong 
on me, but I never took my Margie up with soiled 
hands that I didn’t put her down again and make them 
clean. She seemed so alive to me, and I felt that I 
wasn’t fit company for her if I wasn’t nice, and I got to 
mending my clothes and washing them, and when I 
learned flower-making and could earn something, I 
bought me a fresh gown and a fresh white apron, and 
then I felt for the first time as if I were good enough 
for my sister. 

‘Miss Margaret, it is justas if you had given mea 
home and saved my life, for I never felt alone after 
you gave me Margie, and I felt so much alone before; 
andI grew happy and wanted to be good, and life 
seemed like another thing.” 

When presently Lenny rose to go, and Margaret 
found that this young girl had been sent by the house 
she worked for to take flower commissions from 
business firms in the city, she realized whata change 
had indeed come to her protégé, and thinking of it 
hour after hour, she said to herself,— 

“TI will never be afraid to trust my own impulses 
again, though Prissy sbould disapprove, and try her 
best to talk me outof them. She thinksI am weak, 
but everybody ought to work after their own light, 
their own way, and I’m sureI should be weaker to 
try and work after her light and way, when {don’t 
sympathize with either.” Nor PERRY. 


———-—_ ~@>- - —— 


SONG. 


Let no poe’, ¢veat or small, 

Say that be will sing a song; 
For sonz cometh, if at all, 

Not because we woo it long, 
But because it suits its will, 
Tired at last of being still. 

R. H. 








STODLARD. 
—————~+or—_— 





For the Companion. 
GOING TO THE CIRCUS. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


In one of the New England farming towns, situated 
near the boundary between the States of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, reside two boys, or perhaps I should 
say youths, sixteen and fifteen years of age, named 
Charles Henry Lord and Abel Edgecomb, of whom I 











have a somewhat laughable story. It seems almost too 
good to tell of them, in fact; but they must pardon it, 
if they can, in the interests of general amusement. 

These boys, or youths, have never had the advan- 
tages of much schooling, and until the present sum- 
mer had never been outside of their native town, 
where, indeed, there is little enough to see except for- | 
est, a few rude farms and a saw-mill. Their knowl- 
edge of the world was, therefore, necessarily very lim- 
ited. They had never even seen a railway locomotive, | 
the ubiquitous, brazen shriek of which has not as yet | 
disturbed the sylvan echoes of that remote and peace- 
ful region. | 

Right here, too, please make a note of the fact that 
they had never seen, nor heard, a jackass. In truth, 
they had “never seen anything,” in the popular sense. | 

They did not live at their own homes through the | 
summer season, but worked out for two of the neigh- 
boring farmers, and were kept milking cows, hoeing 
potatoes and pulling weeds, often from four in the 
morning till eight at night. 

Into this rustic and bosky haunt of agricultural Pan, 
there found its way one afternoon, early in the month 
of June, either by the winds of heaven, or the un- 
paralleled efforts of its advertising agent, a flaming 
poster of Barnum’s Circus, ablaze with crazing colors 
and mad figures of furious beasts, and a figure of a 
human female unchained and flying through fiery 
abysses. 

Charles Henry and Abel saw it that night, and could 
not sleep. The Greatest Show on Earth was to be 
exhibited at Lewiston, Maine, the following week. 
Within the bosoms of our two young rurals there 
waked the as yet undeveloped impulse to see the world, 
and to see that show in particular. 


The distance to Lewiston was thirty-five or forty miles | 


by wagon-road, and no other; and for our two farm. 
boys to get off from work and to go so far irom home 
was an undertaking such as they had never thus far 
wrestled with. ut the desire to see the wonders de- 
picted on that poster grew stronger within them, and 


half defiant, half suppliant, they urged the matter | 


strenuously with the two farmers for whom they 
worked. 

Permission to “lose a day”? was gained on Monday. 
The show was to exhibit on Wednesday ; and from 
Monday till Weenesday Charles Henry and Abel lived 
in a mental whirlpool of expectation, centering around 
the hour of two o’clock Wednesday afternoon, when 
they hoped to be at the door of the big tent. They 


scarcely slept, and all their dreams weve of the distract. | 


ing hues of the poster. Tuesday n:ght they could not 
sleep at all, and at twelve o’clock, or at least some time 
before one, on Wednesday mor.wing, they set off, each 
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A distance of about forty miles had to be covered on | 
‘‘shank’s horse;” but had it been fifty or sixty, even, ' 
I do not think they would have shrunk from it. Luck- 
ily, their muscles were toughened by unsparing farm 
work. 

Off they went, at a trot, in the damp night air; and 
the country roads for the first fifteen or twenty miles 
being much grass-grown and reeking with dew, they 
adapted themselves to the situation by taking off their 
shoes and rolling up their pantaloons. 

They knew the road for some miles, till day dawned, 
in fact, after which they kept on the right course by | 
frequent inquiries at the farm-houses and of people 
whom they met. 

After a time a shop-keeper whom they knew, and 
with whom their families traded in the town adjoining | 
their own, overtook them. This man was also bound | 
for Lewiston, on the same errand as themselves; he 
was alone, too, and had no load in his wagon. Hailing | 
the boys, he offered, with a seeming generosity which | 
ought to make a name imperishable, to carry them | 
into L. for the sum of thirty-five cents each! 

The boys could not afford so much; it would cripple | 
their programme. But feeling already a little weary | 


| 
| 


with twenty miles of wet walking, they gulped down 


| 


a qualm and offered the person in the wagon twenty- 
five cents apiece for a ride. 

He refused it and drove on. 

But with a better knowledge of human nature as ex- 
hibited in some of our species than the writer pos- 
sesses, the boys were not surprised (they knew the 













man) nor grieved. They hur- 
xjed on, alternately walking and 
trotting; and though the fore- 
noon proved a hot one, they 
reached Lewiston and arrived 
on the circus grounds shortly 
after eleven o’clock, A. M. 

In the external display of tents, flags, gaily-painted 
carts, cars and other paraphernalia of the mammoth 


show, and in the contemplation of the shops, hotels, | 
bridges and great brick factories of this thriving man- | 
ufacturing city, our youths from the back town found | 
And then—ah, mo- | 


plenty to look at till two o’clock. 
ment of wonder and expectation!—they purchased 


their tickets in a rush of people and were hurriedly | 


deprived of them at the doorway and pushed rapidly 
on into the great tent, hung with trapezes and bediz- 
ened with the flags of all nations. 

Bnt it is not of a “show” familiar to almost every- 
body that I wish to speak, only so far as it affected 


Abel and Charles Henry. With the inherent hunger | 


of boys for a circus, they “took it all in,’ and lingered 
till the tent was cleared at six o’clock. Then they in- 
vested in the side-show, and spent an unheeded hour 
astonishing their already astonished eyes with the 
horror of the skeleton man, the legless man, the masto- 
don girl, and the Zulus. 

Still unsatisfied and insatiable, they ate each a but- 
tered biscuit, and then invested their two remaining 


Issuing, in a half-dazed condition, from the glare of 
the heated, crowded tent, at eleven o’clock, they be- 
thought themselves of the fact that they were ‘‘due” 
in their native town, forty miles to the northwestward, 
at four o’clock the next morning, and had but five 
hours in which to get there. 
| “It’s no use, Abe,” said Charles Henry, as they 
| stumbled out into the dark streets and took their bear- 
| ings. “We can’t get there at four; but perhaps we 
can by six.” And away they trotted between the 
dark lines of houses and out along the darker road into 
the country. 

But a terrible sense of fatigue began to fall upon 
them; though in every particle and fibre of their 
brains there still burned the forms of tawny beasts 
and pictures of bounding athletes, Chinese dwarfs, 
and skeleton men! Obedient to a strong sense of ne- 
| cessity, their legs trotted on, yet inside their crowded 
craniums the circus still blazed and raged. 

Probably, too, they had not had really refreshing 
sleep for four or five nights. It is not much wonder, 
therefore, that their heads were in a fevered and sing- 
ularly distraught condition. 

Nevertheless they made their way toward home; and 
dark as the night proved, they remembered their road 
sufficiently well to follow it back for the first fifteen 
or twenty miles—till as late as three in the morning, 
when a thick fog d ded and completely bewildered 





| 





Crooked River, misled them for half an hour; and then 
they broke down. Human nature could do no more. 
There is a limit to endurance, which even a youngster, 


headed for a circus, cannot pass. 


Nearly torpid from physical exhaustion, but with 
brains still ablaze from nervous excitement, they 
staggered to an old hovel which they descried off 
a little from the road, and, finding a heap of straw in- 
side, dropped on it. They could go no farther. 

The hovel was at no great distance from the house of 
a dweller on these plains, who, from the nature of his 
live-stock, bore the unhandsome nickname of ‘‘Jackass 
Hamlin.” 

Just at daybreak, au old gray jack, which had been 
browsing around all night, not far away, approached 
the hovel and hearing through the cracks of the door, 
the sound of muttering voices within, set up his fear. 
ful, generic cry, for provender maybe,—TZee-dh-hee! 
Tee-dh-hee! Tee-h-hee!—and made the air ring! 

Roused by the awful note, out of I know not what 
visions of “giascutuses,’’ both boys sprang up, and 
catching sight, while yet not half awake, of the gray 
jack in the dim, foggy light, at the door, they made a 
run for dear life out at a hole where a board was off 
the back side of the hovel, and, dashing through the 
bushes and brakes, across the plain, waded the river, 
and took to the woods on the other side! 


half-dollars in two tickets for the evening performance. | 


They seemed for the time to have been quite de- 
mented with sudden fright; and when at length their 
wits returned to them in a manner, they were com- 
pletely lost in the foggy woods and knew not where 
they were. 

Then began wanderings to and fro which 
lasted through the morning and the forenoon 
and the afternoon. Towards evening they 
emerged into a clearing, 
and here they lay down, 
quite prostrated by the 
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miseries of life, and slept through that night, soundly. 
Tired nature had at last triumphed over circuses, 
gray jacks, and all other obstacles, and reasserted her 
abused rights. 

Awaking at sunrise somewhat refreshed, but nearly 
famished, they made an impromptu breakfast off the 
wild strawberries with which the clearing abounded. 
The experience of the last two days now seemed to 
them like a troubled dream, of a month’s duration, 
and some parts of it like a veritable nightmare! 

When they thought of what their employers would 
say they were filled with new fears; and rather than 
face the reproaches, and perhaps dismissal from ser- | 
vice, which they thought likely might follow their 
offence, they determined, very foolishly, not to go back 
| at all, but to camp in the woods through the summer 
and live on berries, with an occasional loaf of bread 
which they expected to get by doing jobs of work at 
the farms around the forest. 

They actually did live so for a week or more—eking 
out a miserable and mosquito-bitten existence. 

* On the tenth day after setting off for the circus, they | 
| came back and presented themselves, in a very dilapi- 
dated condition and with much shamefacedness, at 
their old places. | 
The farmers for whom they worked were rather 
glad, than otherwise, to get them back, more especially | 
| as the haying season was now just opening. So, with- 


| out further incident, ended their trip. 








For the Companion. 


FAMOUS SCENES IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
| Scene IV.—The Irish Land-Bill of ’81. 
On occasions when Mr. Gladstone is charged with 
the delivery of important messages from the House of | 
| Commons there is always a great gathering of what- | 
| ever sections of the public can, whether of right or of 
| good fortune, obtain access to the Chamber. At such 
‘times the House of Commons is, in regard of cubic 
| measurement, altogether inadequate. If by any strange 
impulse the whole of the six hundred and fifty-eight 
members of which the House is composed were to come 
| down on a given night and claim their seats, the result 
would be most calamitous. 
Happily it rarely occurs to a maximum exceeding 
five hundred members simultaneously to claim sitting- 
| room in the House. The division-lists not infrequently 
| show an aggregate in excess of this number. But be- 
| cause members are present at a division, it does not 


with a dollar and a quarter in his pocket and a brown | them. For it was now so dark that they could scarcely | follow that they have sat through a debate. Some of 
paper parcel in his hand, containing cold biscuit and 
butter. 





see each other in the road. 
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growing years to take additional care of their health, 
mental and physical, judiciously divide the labor. 
They shirk the speeches and conscientiously vote on 
the question that has been debated. 

On the 8th of April, 1881, when Mr. Gladstone brought 
in the Irish Land-Bill of the year, there were some- 
thing over five hundred members present. Those who 
could not find room on the floor sought the galleries, 
which technically are supposed to be outside the House. 
A member can neither address the House from them, 
nor take part in any division if the question has been 
put whilst he is seated there. But it is a good place to 
hear from, more especially if a place be secured in the 
first row of the gallery facing the orator, 

The inadequate galleries allotted to the service of the 
general public were also crowded. Morcover, en this 
night was indicated, for the first time, that profound 
interest in the bill on the part of the House of Lords 
which was maintained throughout the subsequent 
wearisome discussion. 

Land-owners with vast possessions in Ireland natur- 
ally were attracted by curiosity to hear the details of a 
measure that directly affected their fortunes. Other 
peers, more happily blessed with land in England or 
Scotland, were scarcely less profoundly interested in 
a measure which their instinct told them might here- 
after in some modified form be applied to Great Britain. 

On this night, and on all succeeding nights, when- 
ever a critical point or stage of the Land Bill was 
reached, the section of the gallery allotted to the House 
of Lords was sure to be crowded with deeply inter- 
ested auditors, 

Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on occasions like this rarely 
fall below popular expectation, which is pitched very 
high. There is no public speaker in English political 
life who has in equal measure the gift of so handling 
and marshalling details as to make an intricate prob- 
lem clear to the meanest intelligence. 

Of many points of divergence of character between 
Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, one was their 
way of regarding facts. To Lord Beaconsfield facts 
were always a trouble; to Mr. Gladstone they are ever 
a delight. Lord Beaconsfield’s imagination, touched 
with the effulgence of the Eastern sun, pitifully hob- 
bled when chained to dry details and masses of figures. 
Imagination is one of the least prominent among Mr. 
Gladstone’s characteristics. He has all a Scotchman’s 
love for hard, dry facts, though with something more 
than a Scotchman’s genius he is enabled to surround 
them with a glamour of eloquence that makes their 
study as interesting as a reading from “Lothair.” 

Of late years Mr. Gladstone has refrained from those 
great efforts of oratory which up to 1874, he was wont 
to engage upon when introducing great subjects to the 
House of Commons, 

It is a notable fact that the last of a series of brilliant 
budgets was explained in the House of Commons in a 
speech that concluded witheut a peroration. 

Like Mr. Bright, and like all great orators, Mr. Glad- 
stone through his fifty years of public speaking has 
been accustomed to close his speeches with some ex- 
quisitely modulated sentence that should, as his voice 
was hushed, dwell on the ears of his audience like 
echoes of sweet music. Some of his perorations are 
historical, have been learned off by heart by thousands, 
and have taken their places among favored passages of 
the English language. It seemed to those who heard 
the last budget speech that changes were at hand 
when the great financier could abruptly resume his 
seat after some commonplace remark in supplement of 
his exposition. 

The speech on introducing the new Irish Land Bill 
was not pitched on a very high key. Mr. Gladstone 
had in his hand the notes of an extensive and elabor- 
ate scheme. The issues at stake were stupendous, the 
responsibility of failure or success enormous. What 
he had to do was to make it absolutely clear, not only 
to the listening House, but to the vast public outside 
and to the jealous critics across the channel. 

Perhaps the Premier himself was not at this time 
strung on a very high key. There were dissensions in 
the Cabinet, presently to be disclosed in the retirement 
of the Duke of Argyle and the Marquis of Landsdowne. 
There were the Radicals expecting too much; the Con- 


| servatives wanting to see performed too little, and the 
| Land Leaguers determined to be dissatisfied with any- 
| thing. 


Moreover, Mr. Gladstone himself was not in robust 
health. He had not long returned to the House after the 
accident which befell him when he slipped in the snow 
on entering bis carriage and received an ugly wound. 

The House knew all about the wound, having liter- 
ally seen it in the flesh. Only a few weeks earlier when 
Mr. Gladstone returned to the House after a brief 
withdrawal, he wore a black skull-cap. One night 
there had been a faise alarm. Mr. Biggar had tried to 
count out the House, or Lord Randolph Churchill had 
sprung a division at an awkward time, 

The division-bell ringing, members flocked in from 
all parts, and were astounded to see the Premier dart- 


ing in from behind the Speaker’s chair with all the 


agility of seventy-one, and on his bald crown a gigan- 
tic star-shaped diagram of diachylum. In the hurry of 
the moment, and prompt at the call of duty, he had for- 
gotten to put on his skull-cap, and presented this alarm- 
ing spectacle to the astounded Commons of England. 
The scars were healing up now, and the Premier 
| stood without skull-cap or diachylum, discoursing on 
the perennial miseries of Ireland and the perpetual cry 
for relief. He spoke for a trifle under two hours, a sin- 
gular compression for him who on these occasions was 
wont luxuriantly to revel in all kinds of by-paths sug- 
gested by chance phrases. He kept closely to his text, 
which was in its lesser application to demonstrate the 
necessity for fresh legislation on the Land Question, 


| and next to explain minutely the details of the reme- 


diable measure. 

That he succeeded was testified to by the rapt at- 
tention of the assembly, and by the complete manner in 
which the members, too, held in their hands the whole 
threads of the scheme. But for lofty language and 
the side-lights of glowing fancy this speech would not 
compare with many that bave gone before. 

Yet here is the peroration, which even in all the 
bareness of type is charming,— 

‘Walking in the path of justice,” he said, ‘we can. 
noterr. Guided by that light we are safe. Every 
step we take upon our road brings us nearer to the 
goal, and every obstacle, though it seem for the mo- 





It is not strange that they | the younger and more entbusiastic thus complete the | ment unsurmountable, can only for a little while retard, 
went wrong; across road through busby plains, near round of duty. The older and wiser, impelled by | and never can defeat the final triumph,” 
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As the orator spoke these words, he threw both 
into his voice and bearing a certain solemnity 
which recalls the ideal of the prophets of old. 
The fire of argument was allowed suddenly to die 
out. The eager, almost passionate way in which 
he had pursued controversial points was dropped. 
Standing erect, with head slightly thrown back | 


a i yy | 


wy, 


FAMOUS SCENES IN THE 
and hands dropped to his side, he spoke these 

words in a voice comparatively low and slightly 

trembling with emotion. ‘There was for briefest 

space a pause in the crowded House as he made 

an end of speaking and resumed his seat. Then 

the cheers breaking forth with thunderous force | 
told how successfully he had played upon this in- 
comparable audience. 


| 
| 


In the House of Commons it is usual for leave 
to introduce a bill to be given as a matter of | 


No debate followed on Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech, to which, with that manly generosity that 
so aggravates some of his followers, Sir Stafford 
Northcote paid the tribute of his unteigned ad- 
iniration. 

In due time the second reading was moved, and 
then commenced a wearisome and purposeless de- 
bate, which lasted over several wecks. 

The position of parties was peculiar. The Con- 
servatives, after long hesitation, had decided not 
to meet the motion for the second reading with a 
direct negative. They had accepted a wordy 
amendment of Lord Elcho’s, and found this 
fought in a half-hearted way. Mr. Parnell, in 
even a more awkward position, took a more cu- 
riously middle course. It was not for Irish mem- 
bers to oppose a piece of legislation the liberality 
of which arrayed against it the whole force of the 
landlords. Yet Mr. Parnell could not bring him- 
self to support the government that was about to 
confer this boon upon Ireland. He had announced 
his intention of walking out when the division was 
called. In view of this kind of opposition, the is- 
sue was a foregone conclusion, and all that was 
waited for was the division. 


course, 


At last this came, at two o'clock on the morning 
of the twenty-second of May. The night had 
been as dull as any that had preceded it. Now | 
in anticipation of the division the House was 
thronged with members growing increasingly in- 
dignant at the delays interposed. 

At last the Speaker was on his feet, the question 
put, and the House cleared for a division. The 
[rish members rose in a body and lett the House, | 
Mr. Parnell bringing up in the rear, and smiling 
seornfully at the mocking laughter and ironical 
cheering with which this comedy was watched. 

A crowd of members gathered at the Bar. The 
Ministerial Benches were filled to their utmost ca- 
pacity. On the Treasurer’s Bench sat Mr. Glad- 
stone, looking pale and infinitely wearied. He 
had been engaged during the past hour in the ef- 
fort to write his nightly letter to the Queen, sum- 
marizing the course of debate, the endeavor being 
hampered by the exciting scenes constantly break- 
ing forth. 
division, 


Members streamed slowly out to the 
and trickled back, first in and 
threes, then in a long stream that occasionally be- 
came dammed at the Bar. ‘The Tellers coming in, 
the Ministerial whip read out the figures: **For 
Lord Elcho’s amendment one hundred and seven- | 
ty-six against three hundred and fifty-two.” By 
two to one the Bill was carried, and cheer atter 


twos 


cheer rose from the Liberal benches at a majority 
so unexpectedly large. 

There was no one to cry “No!”’ to the proposal 
for the second reading, and the work accomplished, 
members streamed out into Palace Yard, excited- 
ly discussing the result. It seemed a long stride 
from the heated Chamber and the noisy discussion 
into the cool spring morning. In the south the 


crescent moon shone in a sea of deepest azure. In} 


members went home hoping and believing that | 
day was at last breaking for long unhappy Ire- 
| land. 
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the east the blue was paling into opal, and a few | meant, an acceptance of the results of the revolu- 
fleecy clouds were just touched with rose-tint. | tion. 
Day was breaking over the sleeping city, and cend the throne passed away forever. 


Thirteen months later the House of Commons 


GLADSTONE. 


gathered in solemn silence to hear Mr. Thornton 
in broken voice deplore the cruel cutting-off of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, a murderous deed 
which was the immediate prelude of a fresh Coer- 
cion Bill and a new Land Act. 

Henry W. Lucy. 
+> —_——__—_— 


For the Companion. 


EARTHLY GRIEFS, 


Earthly griefs the spirit chasten, 
And the Christian’s heart refine: 
*Neath the scourge his footsteps hasten, 
Guided by the hand Divine, 
Still onward to the shining gate— 
Where seraph throngs his coming wait. 








Cc. R. 


i. 


“HENRY THE FIFTH.” 

The quict, elderly gentleman who recently died 
at the secluded castle of Frohsdorf, in Austria, 
might, had he once so chosen, have died King of 
France. To the world in general he was known 
as the Count of Chambord; but his ardent French 
adherents, the Legitimists, were wont to reverently 
address him as “Your Majesty,” to speak of him 
as “the King,” and to call him “Henry the Fifth.” 

The Count of Chambord, indeed, was the last 
direct descendant of Louis the Fourteenth, in the 
French royal line; and as he died childless, that 
line died with him. Another descendant of the 
“Great Monarch” lives in Don Carlos of Spain; 
but he is excluded from the heirship to the throne, 
by the acceptance, by his ancestor, Philip of An- 
jou, Louis the Fourteenth’s son, of the Spanish 
throne. 

The last King 


of France in the elder Bourbon 
line was Charles the Tenth, who was driven from 
the throne by the revolution of 1830. Charles had 
a son, the Duke of Berri, and the only child of the 
Duke of Berri was the late Count of Chambord. 
The Duke of Berri was assassinated at Paris in 


| September, 1820, before his father came to the 


throne, and his son, Chambord, was born in the 
same year of Berri’s death. He was therefore 
sixty-three years old at his demise. 

Chambord’s lite, since his tenth year, was one 
of unbroken exile from his native France. When 
his grandfather, Charles the Tenth, was driven 
from the throne, all his family left France with 
him. Chambord was declared the heir, but was 
always forbidden to return to the land of his birth. 

So he has long lived at Frohsdorf, in Austria; 
always regarding himself as the true King of 
France, keeping up a show of royal state, and 
maintaining, through every change in French pol- 
itics, his claim to the crown. The Count was an 
amiable and polished gentleman; but he was also 
obstinate and narrow-minded. He could not learn 
anything from events, and took no account of the 
political progress of ideas and nations. 

Had he been capable of keeping pace with the 
world, he might easily, ten years ago, have en- 
In 1873, the mo- 
narchical factions united; the Assembly at that 
time contained a monarchical majority, the Re- 
publicans were weak and divided, and the way 
was made open for Chambord to enter Paris in 
triumph. 

But he insisted that if he came, he should come 
under the “white flag.’" Now this was the sym- 
bol of the ancient monarchy, of the divine right 
of kings. The Orleans wing of the monarchists 
urged that he should accept the “tri-color,” which 





This he refused to do, and his chance to as- 


The next Bourbon heir to the throne is the 
Count of Paris, the grandson of King Louis 
Philippe, and the head of the Orleanist party. He 
is descended from Philip, Duke of Orleans, son of 
Louis the Thirteenth, and next younger brother 
of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Under him both the French monarchical par- 
ties, which have been so long separated, are at | 
last united. The Count of Paris becomes the 
chief of the Legitimisty who adhered to Chambord, 
as well as the chief of his own Orleanist followers. | 
This gives him great strength, and makes him 
formidable to the Republic. He will be by far 
the most powerful claimant for the throne in 
France; all the more so, as he is a very able, up- | 
right, and in all respects estimable prince. 

On the other hand, the fact of the Count of | 
Paris's strength is likely to make the Republicans | 
more united. They have been in so large a ma- 
jority, that they have become careless of party ties, 





! duty on something else, and on what art 


icle should 





the increase be made ? 

Still another cause of disagreement arises out of 
the fact that our Government must, in any event, 
raise a large revenue from customs, and no law 
can be framed which will not “protect”? some in- 


dustries. It is scientifically impossible to avoid 
it. Hence, when it comes to a practical carrying 


| out of the policy of “‘a tariff for revenue only,” it 


is still necessary to choose what shall be protected 
and what shall not. 

Our readers will gather from what we have said, 
that there is no true definition of the phrase “a 
tariff for revenue only.” Each man who inter- 
prets it has his own idea, and the several ideas 
do not agree in details. But while, as the phrase 
is used in politics, it has little or no meaning, or 
rather a great variety of meanings, in the mouths 
ofreally sincere revenue reformers and free traders, 
it means a very thorough revision of the tariff 
laws. 

They are earnestly in favor of several things,— 
First, the admission, without a duty, of raw ma- 


and have been too apt to separate into hostile fac- | terials for manufacture; secondly, the levy of a 


tions. In presence, however, of an able, popular, | 
and strongly-supported candidate for the throne, 
they will, if they are wise, adjust their differences | 
and confront him with solid columns. 


~~ 
tor 


For the Companion. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
In shade and sunshine rolls the Earth, 
Half one and half the other; 
Thus Sadness is allied to Mirth, 
And Grief is Joy’s twin-brother, 
Each forest hath its sunny glade— 
Each flood-tide hath its ebb,— 
So, of a mingled woof, is made 
Life’s frail and curious web. 
WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 
te 
“FOR REVENUE ONLY.” 

One ofeur readers asks us to explain the phrase 
“a tariff for revenue only.” Like some other terms 
used in political speeches and platforms, it does not 
always convey the same meaning. 

In a certain sense every duty levied upon im- 
ported foreign goods is ‘for revenue only.” 

| That is to say, whatever may be the amount of 
foreign goods imported, that amount must pay the 
| duty, and although men may suspect, and even be 
| sure, that a duty is put at a high rate, in order to 
prevent or retard importation, yet the professed 
| object of Congress is to raise revenue to meet the 
| expenses of the Government. 

It is well-known that there are two schools of 
thought on the subject of tariff duties; the protec- 
tion and the free-trade schools. The former hold 
that it is a proper object in a tariff law to arrange 
the duties so as to protect home indastries from 
| injurious cheap foreign competition. 

The free-traders deny this. They say that the 
only proper object of a tariff law is to raise so 
much revenue as may be necessary for the support 
of the Government. In their mouths the phrase 
“a tariff for revenue only” signifies a tariff from 
which everything that looks like protection to 
home industries has been excluded, the only ob- 
| ject being to raise revenue. 

The chance for various interpretations of the 
phrase arises from several causes. First, men are 
not agreed what proportion of the whole revenue 
of the Government should be derived from customs 
duties. In the next place, could they agree upon 
that point, they would not know, nor could any 
man know, what rate of duty would yield the 
most revenue. 

For example, let us suppose that it is the inten- 
tion to levy some duty on woollen goods imported. 
We should know positively that a duty of one 
hundred per cent. would so hinder importation 
that little revenue would be received. On the 
other hand, a duty of ten per cent. would be so 
light that little or no revenue would come from it. 

It is, therefore, evident that the duty must be 





as possible to the point where it would not be felt 
as a burden. This is a matter to be decided only 
by experiment, and even experiment would not be 
decisive. There would always be woollen manu- 
facturers who would assert that the duty was too 
high, and others who would maintain that it was 
too low. 


For if a tariff were fixed, upon all articles, at the 
point where they would yield the most revenue, 
the Government could easily obtain two or three 
times as much moncy as it needs. Consequently 
some articles must be duty free, and others must 
be taxed so as to return a lower revenue than at 
most they could be made to yield. 





| articles,—sugar, which pays a high duty; coffee, 
| which pays none; and iron, on which there is a 
| protective duty. It is probably true that if we 
were to ask almost any three intelligent men who 
are in favor of “a tariff for revenue only,” what 
should be done about the duties on these three ar- 
ticles, no two of them would agree. 

Their disagreement would not arise from any 
lack of sincerity on their part, but simply because 


of view. 


article. 
why should not coffee pay a revenue? 
most men who might be asked would say that the 
iron duty should be reduced. Perhaps they would 








fixed somewhere between these limits, and as near | 


Then, too, there is the difficulty of adjustment. 


We can illustrate this by selecting two or three | 


they would look at the matter from different points | 


Sugar pays more revenue than any other single | 
If the duty is wisely imposed upon it | 
Probably | 


say that it should be abrogated altogether. But in | 
that case it would be necessary to increase the | 


very low duty upon articles of ordinary consump- 
tion; thirdly, moderate duties upon manufac- 
tured goods; and fourthly, high duties upon luxu- 
ries. 

Such a tariff would yield much less revenue 
than the tariff we now have; but it would be one 
which would not have protection for one of its 
objects. Consequently the broadest issue that is 
presented by the call for a tariff for revenue only, 
is whether the tariff which must protect some 
interests and industries, ought to be drawn with 
reference to what it shall protect, or made simply 
with the idea of getting so much money from 
customs for the support of the Government, 
without any attempt to adjust burdens. 

Moderate protectionists object to the latter plan, 
because, they say, it is fitting and right to take ad- 
vantage of the necessity for revenue, to favor our 
own industries. Free traders insist that the sys- 
tem is not right, and that until we give up the 
idea of protection completely, revenue reform is 
impossible. 


4 
+@ 





JUDGE BLACK, 

A few years ago a young man fashionably dressed 
took his seat at the table of the Girard House, in Phil- 
adelphia. ‘There was an air of self-conscious superior- 
ity in the youth which attracted general attention. He 
read the ménu with smothered disgust, gave his orders 
with a tone of lofty condescension, and when his neigh- 
bor civilly handed bim the pepper-box, stared at him 
for his presumption as though he had tendered him an 
insult. In short, a person of the blood could not have 
regarded a mob of serfs with more arrogant hauteur 
than did this lad the respectable travellers about him. 

Presently a tall, powerfully-built old man entered 
the room, and seated himeelf at one of the larger tables. 
He was plainly dressed, his language was markedly 
simple, he entered into conversation with his neighbor, 
who happened to be a poor tradesman, and occasionally 





during his dinner exchanged ideas with a little lady of 
five summers who sat beside him. The colored ser- 
vants spoke to him as an old friend. ‘How is your 
rheumatism, John?” he said to one, and remembered 
that another had lately lost his son. 
“Who is that old-fashioned gentleman?” asked a 
curious traveller of the steward. 
“Oh, that is Judge Jere Black, the greatest jurist in 
| the country !”’ was the enthusiastic reply. 
‘And the young aristocrat? He surely is somebedy 
of note.” 

“He is a drummer who sells fancy soaps.” 
| Judge Jeremiah Bluck, who has just died, was noted 
| and feared in public life for the massive force of his 

intellect. ‘Every blow kills!” said a listener to one 
of his arguments. On the other side, an old farmer 
| neighbor wrote of him, ‘We shall never have another 
| man as pure, kindly and simple among us.” 

The boys who will make up our next generation 
could find much to study in the massive nature of this 
old man with his powerful brain, his simple, direct 
manner, and his unfaltering, childlike faith in God. 
With his last breath he took his aged wife by the hand, 
and saying, “Lord, take care of Mary,’ so died. 





——— 
THE PLANET SATURN. 

A little distance east of the Pleiades and the red star 
Aldebaran, a larger star, shining with a serene radiance 
and a lustre of pale gold, may be seen rising in the 
| Eastern sky. This is Saturn, and a fine opportunity 
| is now afforded for becoming familiar with this beauti- 
ful planet. He will rise earlier every night, and in- 
| crease in size and brilliancy until the last of November. 
| He is far up in the North, his riugs are open nearly to 
their widest extent, and he is approaching his nearest 
point to the sun. He will therciore be charming to 
behold during the winter, while to those whoee eye- 
sight is clear enough to sce one of Jupiter’s moous, he 
may present an elongated form on account of the ope» 
aspect of bis rings. 

Saturn is interesting to observers with the naked eye, 
but in the telescope, his appearance is magnificent be- 
yond description. 

We had a fine view of him through the great object- 
glass, thirty inches in diameter, which was made re- 
cently for the Russian Observatory at Pulkowa, the 
largest telescope in the world. The planet looked as 
large as the full moon, the disc being adorned with 
shadowy belts of delicate coloring. The rings girdled 
the planet like bands of pale gold. Every detail of the 
Saturnian system was revealed in the magic glass. 
The division between the outer and the inner ring, the 
dusky or crepe ring joined to the inner ring, and the 
dark shadow of the planet on the ring were clearly eut- 
lined on the azure back-ground of the sky. Seven of 
the eight moons were visible. Titan, the largest, had 
a perceptible disc, the other moons were shining points 
of glimmering light. No earthly tints can be com- 
pared with the exquisite delicacy and clearness ef the 
celestial coloring. 

While we gazed with admiring awe upen the peer- 
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less picture, we wondered what the rings were made 
of and how they were keptin place. Little is known 
of them, but the generally accepted theory is that the 
rings are made up of myriads of tiny satellites so near | 
together and so far away that they look like solid rings. | 





promise of iniaiiiaies As she was very handsome, the 


lawyer directed that she should sit in court where the 
| jury cou 


ld see her. 
In his addresses, he frequently referred to “his 
highly attractive and modest client,” who had been 


Every one who has access to a telescope should im- | cruelly wronged by the unscrupulous defendant. 


prove the present opportunity for a peep at Saturn. | 
Even in a small glass, he presents a scene of surpass- 
ing loveliness. 
—_——-—-—_~+<+@r 
RULING CIRCUMSTANCES. 

It is a false philosophy which teaches that circum- 
stances make or mar wen. A failure may ruin one 
man and cause another man to succeed. The men, not 
the failure, determine the difference in the results. 

Cyrus W. Field, through whose enterprise the Old 
World was cabled to the New, was overthrown by a 
disastrous failure a few years after he began business 
in Westfield, Mass., as the junior partner of a paper 
firm. Young Field fell to rise again. Compromising 
with his creditors, he opened a paper commission 
house in thecity of New York. He began with a 
small capital and little credit, but with industry, 
promptness, and the determination to sell paper. 

He was up early and late. The doors and windows 
of his store were the first opened in the morning and 
last closed at night. His salesman, book-keeper, cash- 
ier and porter were always at their post of duty, for he 
all four. Customers were impressed with his 
precise habits and the methodical way in which he 
managed his business. He had a place for everything 
and a time for every duty. At noon, no matter who 
was present, out came the tin pail in which he had 
brought his dinner, a napkin was spread on the desk, 
and a “cold bite” eaten. 

Within ten years the industrious young man had built 
up a large business, and paid off his creditors, princi- 
pal and interest. Then he became possessed by the 
grand idea of connecting Europe and America by an 
Atlantic telegraph. Men laughed at him as visionary ; 
obstacle upon obstacle interposed; failure followed 
upon failure. Yet he held to his great thought and 
made the two worlds neighbors. Did circumstances 
make him, or did he make circumstances do his bid- 
ding? 

Mr. G. W. Bungay, in his “‘Traits of Representative 
Men,” tells an anecdote to illustrate the nervous tem- 
perament of Mr. Field, The anecdote condensed is as 
follows: 

Congress had passed Mr. Field’s bill to incorporate 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company, and it was waiting 
the signature of President Pierce. 

One day, while Therlow Weed was at the White 
House, the President remarked that Mr. Field had 
called on him so often and urged him so earnestly to 
sign the bill, as to become a source of annoyance. 

“Ttis rumored, Mr. President,’ said Mr. Weed, “that 
you have refused to sign the bill.” 

“I will sign it,” replied President Pierce, “but I will 
not be forced to do it. I shall take my own time 
for it.” 

“You do not know Mr. Field,’’ continued Mr. Weed ; 
‘he is one of the kindest and best of men; but he is 
so nervous and so much excited you will kill him by 
withholding your signature.” 

“TI have no wish to torture the man,” said the Presi- 
dent. 

At that moment the President’s private secretary 
entered the room and announced Mr. Field. 

“Pray sign his bill,” said Mr. Weed. 

“T will,” answered the President. 

He did so, and said Mr. Weed,— 

“T never saw such a change on a man’s face, as on 
Mr. Field’s—it was radiant with happiness.” 


was 
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LESSEPS,. 

M. de Lesseps, the projector and manager of the 
Suez canal, is an old man, yet he is as healthy and 
vigorous asa strong man of fifty. He attributes his 
vitality to the way in which his father reared him. 
His childhood was as free and natural as that ofa 
young savage. He wore no more clothing than decency 
required, was obliged to take regular exercise, and 
was never over-fed. When he was five years of age 
he could ride a mettlesome horse. 

He has brought up his own children as he was reared. 
They are not over-dressed, nor over-fed, nor under- 
exercised. The youngest of the ten, an infant, is 
clothed in asleeveless garment of soft cotton, which 
restrains neither arms nor legs when it wishes to 
kick. 

Nature, says M. de Lesseps, does better for the in- 
fant, in warm and temperate climates, than the dress- 
maker’s art can do. She envelopes it in fat tissue; 
gives it, when not interfered with, a fresh and beauti- 
ful skin, and prompts it to graceful movements. The 
sight of a finely-dressed child grates upon the old 
man’s nerves, and he compares a little girl, dressed in 
frills,a sash, and knitted leggins, to a bantam fowl. 
Before his own boys and girls were old enough to play 
marbles or dress dolls, he gave them ponies and taught 
them how to ride. Their nursery maids and govern- 
esses have always been trained by the following ruies: 

“Little meat; less clothing; unlimited exercise ; food 
to be given in the band whenever it is asked for, but 
only twice a day at table. 

“A child who plays while eating merely eats to ap- 
pease hunger, and does not run into gluttony. 

“A child who is only allowed to eat at fixed hours 
and at table meals, is sure to gorge itself and take 
more than it requires.” 





<@r 
INFLUENCING THE JURY. 

Our editor usually declines to see a writer who calls 
to personally solicit the acceptance of his manuscript. 
The cause of his refusal is similar to that which led 
the Athenian court to decree that no accused person 
should be present at the decision of his case. 

Phyrene, the most beautiful woman in Athens, was 
prosecuted ona capital charge. Her advocate placed 
her in full view of her judges, and then used his elo- 
quence to excite their pity for his client. They could 
not find it in their hearts to condemn a woman of such 
extraordinary beauty. But in their cooler moments 
they were so ashamed of their judgment and so con- 
scious of its cause, that they made the decree referred 
to. 

An English lawyer once tried to repeat this trick of 
the Athenian advocate. He was counsel for a lady 
whe was the plaintiff in an action for breach ef 


Wheu he sat down, the jury’s feelings were decidedly 
in favor of the lady, whose beauty had won their 
hearts. 

The defendant’s counsel soon broke this spell. 

“His learned friend,” “in describing the 
graces and beauty of the plaintiff, ought, in common 
fairness, not to have concealed from the jury the fact 
that the lady had a wooden leg!” 

Court and spectators broke into laughter, at this an- 
nouncement, while the jury, ashamed of themselves, 
brought in a verdict for the defendant. 


he said, 
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BYRON’S LAMENESS, 

Sir Walter Scott was disfigured by a club-foot, but 
he bore his lameness bravely and cheerily. Lord By- 
ron was also lame. The contraction of the tendon 
Achilles of each foot prevented him from putting his 
heels to the ground, and thus compelled him to walk 
on the balls and toes of bis feet. Leigh Hunt sneered 
at him, as one who went hopping about like a bird. 

Byron’s lameness afilicted his mind as well as his 
body. It made him a moping boy and a morose man. 
Early in his childhood, his mother made him bitterly 
realize the fact that he was physically deformed. She 
Was a passionate woman, who would one moment lav- 
ish kisses on her child, and at the next drive him from 
her with blows. 

On one occasion, when hysterical with ill-temper, 
after heaping abusive epithets upon him, she mocked 
him as ‘a lame brat.’’ The child looked at her, with a 
fearful light flashing from his eyes, and then, with 
quivering lips, said, “I was born so, mother.” 

That scene was in his mind when he wrote the first 
words of ‘The Deformed Transformed :” 

“ Bertha—Out, hunchback! 
Arnold—I was born so, mother.” 

Years after, an incident occurred which exhibited 
the poet’s sensitiveness to his deformity. 

“This way, my lord!” cried a link-boy, as Byron 
was stepping with Rogers, to his carriage from the 
doorway of a house. 

‘He seems to know you,” said Rogers. 

“Know me!’ was the bitter reply; “every one 
knows me—I am deformed.” 





SWELLS, 

An English swell believes with Polonius that “the 
apparel oft proclaims the man.” His idea of clothes is 
that they should be appropriate for the season, the 
day, the hour, and the employment. He therefore 
dresses according to the time of day and his occupa- 
tion. A correspondent gives in the Boston Jerald a 
description of an English swell he met with: 


As a lad, he has separate dresses for cricket, bicycle, 
lawn tennis, rowing, riding, driving, walking, foot- 
ball, hunting, fishing, morning and evening. As he 
grows older, he indicates the changes by the increase 
of his wardrobe. 

There is a swell in this hotel, a fine-looking, broad - 
shouldered old man of 638, with ruddy complexion, 
good hearty voice and valet. 

I saw him yesterday in ten suits of clothes. It was 
Sunday. Early in the morning he had on a riding 
suit, which he wore to the camp. 

When he came back he put on a bicycle suit of light 
blue flannel, knee trousers, high-cut shoes, with a 
round, vizorless cap. 

About 10.30 o'clock he sat opposite me at breakfast. 
He had on a tweed suit, cut-a-way coat, bigh-colored 
necktie and jewelry. 

After breakfast he appeared in a fawn-colored pair 
of pantaloons and Prince Albert coat, black neck 
scarf, high hat and patent leather boots, for lunch. 

After church he went on the pier wearing a velvet 
coat and round top hat. There was ‘dress parade at 4 
o’clock, and he appeared then with a suit suggestive 
of the military. 

After that | saw him driving with something else on, 
and presently in yachting flannels; finally at dinner, 
at 8, P. M., in full dress. 

Late that night, something after 12 o’clock, I met him 
coming out of the hotel with another old swell, both 
of them attired in tight-fitting corduroys and blue 
stockings, low shoes and gray round hats. They 
mounted a tricycle and rode off. 


ee enn 
THE FIRELESS STOVE. 
The old Dutch church at Kinderhook, N. Y., where 
Martin Van Buren attended service when a boy, was 
once the scene of a fierce conflict. The walls, ceilings, 
and floor of the edifice were bare. Foot-stoves kept 
the congregation in winter from freezing, but not 
from shivering. At last those who saw no connection 
between true religion and a cold church proposed to 
buy a stove to warm the meeting-house. Immediately 
the parish was divided into two hostile factions—the 
stove party and the anti-stove party. A writer in the 
Christian at Work tells the result: 





The ladies, vain of the foot-stoves, or warming-pans, 
which their negro servants were accustomed to carry 
into their. pews every Sunday morning, raised their 
voices with the anti-stove cabal. 

But the stove party carried the day. And the stove 
was purchased, borne triumphantly to the church by 
the victorious burghers, and set up on a platform in 
the centre aisle. 

In the midst of the service on the following Sun- 
day morning a great commotion was caused by the 
fainting of two spinsters, overcome by the heat and the 
closeness of the air. The ladies were at once carried 
out, lying very limp in the arms of two stalwart dea- 
cons, and smelling-salts were applied. 

“Shut off the heat or we’ll faint,” said a timid voice. 

“Oh dear, I’m suffocating!’ echoed Lucy Holland. 

“Oh, oh! we'll roast!” sighed Samantha Best. 

A gallant young beau sprang up with a firm ste 
the platform, and, screening his face from the ht 
with his hand, made a movement to close the draught. 
But was it a mistake or a horrid joke? 

There was no fire in the stove ! 
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“WHat would you doif you were I, andI were 
you?” tenderly inquired a young swell of his lady 
friend, as he escorted her from church. “Well,” she 
said, «if were you I would throw away that vile 
cigarette, cut up my cane for firewood, wear my watch- 
chain underneath my coat, and stay at home nights 
and seek for brains!” 


“T HAD one hundred dollars and ten cents in my 
pocket-book after I left my lawyer’s office,” a witness 
testified in a Philadelphia court the other day in a 
pockct-book case. 

“What! Left a lewyer’s office with one hundred 
dollars in your pocket!” exclaimed the counsel for the 
defence in atone of amazement. ‘Well, it may have 
occurred. I don’t — the bar as a whole is as tal- 





ented as it used te be. 


Halford Sauce, invaluable for soups, hashes, entrees. | 
Halford Sauce blends admirably with gravies. [Ade. 








Please remember that HUNT’s REMEDY is the 
best Kidney and Liver Medicine. {Ade. 
ansnienaniie — 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the blood pure, rich 

[Ade 


and lively. Insist on Hood's. It will do you good. 
. 


Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 

frice is the best article for the teeih ever introduced, 
cnraceielcelealieniccices is 

For Fever and Ague, and all miasmatic diseases, 

Ayer’s Ague Cure is a positive remedy. Warranted. [Ade, 

aS a 

When you have had Catarrh long enough, just send 

10 cents to Dr. C. R. SYKEs, 181 Monroe 

for his “True Theory of Catarrh.” 
anita 


St., Chicago, 


(Ade. 





No Trouble to Swallow 
Dr. Pierce's “Pellet’s” (the original “little liver pills”), 
and no pain or griping. Cure sick or bilious headache, 
sour stomach, and Cleanse the system and bowels. 
cents a vial. 
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(Adv. 








Greenwich Academy. Located on Narragansett | 
Bay. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, /rin., E. Greenwich, R. L, | 


YOUNG ME Learn TELEGRAPHY here and we 


will give you a situation. Circu- 
lars free. VALENTINE BROs., Jane sville, Wis. 


| Be ILL send by mail for 2 cents one of my Patent 
Folding Lunch Boxes, made of decorated tin. Same 
size and handsomer than those sold in stores tor 0cents, 
__ ALLAN (COX, ? 273 Commercis al Street, Boston, Mass, 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD--WEEKLY 


Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all news-stands, 
6 cents. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, New York. 








100 


| 
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Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 5Uc, Card Co... Montpelier, Vt, 


50 





Large Fancy Advertising Cards, different, 30c, 

GEO, H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vermont. 
XENT BY MAIL for 2% cts. Knife with Blades, war- 

\—O ranted steel, Stinchfield & Co., No, Middleboro’, Mass. 











JRESI DENTS of thet U.S. 
cts. Union Novelty Co., 


100 














Set of 21 cards for 10 
Box 863, Minneapolis, Minn, 


SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 10 Trans- 
Jer Pictures, 100e.; 20 Gem hromos, 2Uc,; or the lot 








for 25e, Vame ePeee. H. E, SLAYTON, Monipelier, Vt. 
NOTICE 
For 50 cts. (in pA Lan 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures, 
No two alike, ITING, Nassau St., N.Y. 





ARD PRINTERS, 
yack, no two alike, 1 
Vholesale C: soaeaes 


CARD 


Wo. 


Blank Chromo Cards, 50 in 
per 100 or $1 per 1000, posttree, 


+ Card Co., Montpe} 
COLLECTORS 25 fine imported 

Cards in colors. Ex- 
quisite de ages, delicate finish, for 12 ets. 
-» DONALDSON & CO., 113 Main St., C incinnati, oO. 


ELEGANT IMPORTED CARDS. 


One beautiful Silk F ringed Birthday Card, 20 cts.; ten 
little Birthday beautics, le. i ten Scripture Text, l0c.; ten 
Reward, le. ; 30 tine white Gold E dge Cards name on, ide.; : 


Alltive, ouc. BY. Mm. SHAW &CO.,, derse y City, N. 
Beautiful E filneaedl SCRAP PICTURES, 
designs of Birds, Flowers, &c. (no duplicates), for 

2c. postpaid, “EDEAL SONGS,” a book of 

245 pages, full-s = sheet is for 75 ets. in stamps, 

Address AETNA CARD CO., 104 Fulton Street, 

New York, TALOGUES FREE, 




















Box 2724. CA 






AGENTS WANTED FOR OUR NEW BOOK, 
By ALL PINKERTON, the great THE 
detective True history of the 

spy System.” Reveals secrets 
never before publishe d. Ele- 

gantly illustrated; thrillingly in- 


OF THE 


tenoktinae sells very rapidly. 
Special terms free. gives EBELLION. 
G. NETTLETON & CO., Chicago, Ills. 





VICTOR TRICYCLES. 


Highest Class Work.—New Features. 
Send S-cont stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue 


OVERMAN “WHEEL CO., Hartford, Ct. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Stason: 


New Jersey. 
Both sexes. Full corps of te; — rs. Instruction thorough. 
Music, Painting, Drawing. Giienate i very healthy. 
Begins Sept. 2th. Address H. K. RASK, Principal. 


Vroom & Fowler's! ets:iccse 
SHAVING SOAP, 


2%6 Liberty Street, N. ¥. 
Agents Wanted for S 

NAVAL Ancient and Modern BATTLE 
New and graphic i jal History of the great Sea fights 
of the World. By Medical Director SHIPPEN, U. 8.N. 
J.C. McCurdy & Co., 632 Chestnut St. P’ hiladeiphia, Pa. 
can secure permas 


Lady Agents nent employment 
and good salary selling Queen Ot 
Skirt and Stocking Gupperters, ete, 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queem 
City Suspender Co., Cincinnati,O 
for handsome illustrated stand- 
e ' 
AGENTS Wanted “iva Books and Bibles 


works of character; great 
variety; low in price; selling fast; nee: eded everywhere; 
liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 


North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year. The 
rae and Delsarte systems of gesture; light gymnas- 
tics. Term begins Oct. 4th. Apply at 1 Somerset § it., Bos- 
ton, Mass., after Oct. Ist, from 10 to 12 A, M., or for cata- 
logues address at any time R. R. RAYMOND, Prin. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGE. 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 














For sale everyw here. 
Gives a quick, soft, last- 
ing lather.Packet mailed 

on receipt of 20 cents. 

C. H. RUTHERFORD. 

























for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thoroughand 
cheap. All a my and Col- 





All branches of music taught. [Mention this paper.] 
. 
Kane ation lege studies. 1500 students. 
Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’ y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
First-class instructors, Expenses 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F, B. RICE. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
Fits for any College, or Government Academy. 
Non-aspirants for college-admission are prepared for 


sic. Under College management. 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
business and social relations. Tactics and Military 


Drill receive careful attention. Address the PRESIDENT. 
Fas 


id 





OFFICIAL PRESS. 


The best lever self-inking press made, for print- 
ing cards, labels, circulars or small newspapers. 
Simple, durable and easy to operate. Any one 
can work it. Prints 1000 an hour. Every one 
warranted. Highest awards wherever exhi 
Cost $3 to $100, ona! price list of outfits. 
GOLDI — & os onwlacturers, 


84 Fort-Hill S8q., Boston. 


3oys and girls and others 
same for desiy- 


ited. 








having School Books no long- 
er wanted can exchange the 









able 
general reading. BOO K ~ Send list, giving 
dates and con- dition of what 
you have to John R, Ander- 
son, 67 Reade St.. N “WAN T ‘ED 
6 6 Washingt ashing xton St., Chic 


niga Lean’ 


Should have such a knowledve ot the requirements of 
nuSiNess as may be obtained in the 

ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 

Rochester, N. Y 

The Most Complete Commercial School in America. 
More Prosperous than ever before, 

There is no other in the country that is held in so high 
esteem by the better class of business men, that is pat- 
ronized by so mature and cultivated aclass of pupils, or 
that has so large a number of graduates in lucrative and 
honorabie sitions. New catslonve free 

. ROGERS, Sec. . WILLIAMS, Pres. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Mention the YeuTH’s COMPANIEN. 


books of 


AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made, 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 Ibs, 
Bpeci ally senptes for lady canvas- 


E, CHASE & co. 196 Ww ater St., Boston, Mass. 
unhiee territory. Particulars free. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the injury trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. ‘A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains endorsements of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. hg is mailed 
for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York 


INVALID. QRECLINin 


onan 
naT 

5 es 
"leone to 


FOLDING CHAIR WORKS, New Haven, Ct. 


THE PATENT SOLID LEATHER 
DECORATIVE 


NAILS AND BUTTONS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS! 
For Viens, Wall Decora- 
tions, and all kinds of Leather 
work, Endorsed by the finest 
trade everywhere, and for sale 
by all leading dealers. Send for sam 
prices to AMERICAN SOLID LE 
BUTTON CO., Providence, R. I. 























les and 
THER 
Mention this } paper. 


HARD LUMPS IN BREAST. 








Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: r Sir,—I wrote 
you some time ago that 1 thought 1 nants aeumeer. There 
was a large lump in my breast as large as a walnut, and 
had been there four months. I commenced taking your 
“Golden Medical Discovery,” “Favorite Prescripfion” 
and “Pellets” in June, and the lump is gone, 


Yours ar ratefully 
“eh “*R. CLARK, Irvington, Mich. 








Haynes’ Excelsior American Guitars. 
HAYNES’ EXCELSIOR BANJOS. 
Dobson’s Patent Silver Bell Banjos. 
CATALOGUES FREE, 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 33 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
repared by a Woman. 


Yoeuee few $e lbL- 
jl, Lea CLL: ae ae 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

tz It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and carly summer time, 

t®” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. a8 

Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a nan'e and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unpreeedented. 
t#- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. #1 

[t removes faintness, fle utule ney, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves we akness of the stomach. 

That feeling of be aring down, causing hain, — and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its 

It will at all times and undcr all circ Lmatances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Cc re ome is unsurpassed. 

DIA E. PINKHAY® VEGE TABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 255 Western Avenu 
Lynn, Mass. Price $l. Six botiles for $5. Sent bys 
in the form of pills, also in the form RS lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of pr ice, 1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free 
ly answers allletters of inquiry. Send for pamphitet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 

Fe. family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM'’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, billousness 
and Ee aaley of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

t2@™” Sold by all Druggists. _21 
























STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


A CHILD’S CRY. 
* (At Kitcolman Castle, March, 1883.) 


I do not meet him in his place, 
(Nor miss him), 1, who came to meet 
At his own hearth, and face to face, 
A poet, world-beloved, whose feet 
ere, walking toward Westminster’s gloom, 
Left daisies in their prints to bloom, 


I do not miss him, though I look 
From windows where he watched, and try, 
Ah me, to think about his book! 
There lie his hills, and there—the high 
Fair singer, whose divine old song 
Was—well, perhaps almost too long! 


Hush! (Do I hear his grave, sweet words 
To Walter Raleigh on the stair?) 
“You hear some little Lrish birds; 
hey’re singing all at once out there,” 
‘The children said; “We made them fly 
Out of the ivy.” No, not I. 


It is—I tell you it might break 
One’s heart to hear it! Listen! 
It is a child’s ery, seared awake 
soldiers tramping to and fro; 
The baby, by its father’s flight, 
Left—to the fire—at dig of night. 


At dead of night it was. And still 
(Oh, burning cradle, foolish tears!) 
At dead of night—but, doubt who will, 
I hear it, through three hundred years, 
And all the music Spenser writ 
Is as a Whisper now to it! 
Mrs. 8, M. B, PIATT. 


Oh, 
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For the Companion, 
CHANGED. 

There is scarcely a man so hardened but that 
one tender spot may be found in his heart. If 
that is gently touched, the man responds. 

At a religious meeting in Scotland, the follow- 
ing anecdote was told because it illustrated a 
drunkard’s sensitiveness to the influence of a dead 
child whom he had tenderly loved. 

A fisherman, who habitually drank to excess, 
used to sail from a small cove on the Scotch coast 
to the fishing-grounds, several miles out in the 
ocean. There was no light-house to guide him, 
not even a beacon-light, and the channel was in- 
tricate. When the fisherman had taken a drop 
too much and night had fallen, it was dangerous 
work entering that cove. 

His little son used to watch for his father’s com- 
ing, and as soon as he saw him he would run down 
to the point, and cry out,— } 

“Steer straight for me, father, and you'll get | 
safe home!” 

The boy died, and one evening the father was | 
sitting at the lonely fireside. His conscience trou- 
bled him, for he had been thinking over the sins 
of his life. As the night settled down, he thought 
he heard the voice of his boy ring out through the 
darkness,— 

“Steer straight for me, father, and you'll get 
safe home.” 

Springing to his feet, he called out,— 

“You're right “his time, my son!” 

From that moment he was a changed man, one 
whose sobriety and pious life attested the genuine- 
ness of his conviction of truth and his purpose. 

“Judge not.” Despair not of any soul, what- 
ever may be its lapses. You know not its se- 
crets, its struggles, its prayers. A right word 
may rouse its latent energies, and a simple inci- 
dent may give force to the wing of right resolu- 
tions when discipline, dangers, and the most sol- 
emn events have failed. 
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GOVERNOR SEWARD AND THE FORGER, 
There is no part of a Governor’s duty which costs 
a conscientious man so much toil and anxiety as the use 
of the pardoning power. The pressure brought to 
bear on him to pardon prisoners of the educated class, 
who have influential and wealthy friends, is sometimes 
almost beyond the power of human nature to resist. 

Instances have recently occurred which call the sub- | 
ject to mind, and give peculiar interest to an incident 
related by Thurlow Weed in his autobiography. 

When he was apoor boy in a new settlement of 
western New York, there was a young man who kept 
a store near by, named Benjamin Rathbun, whose 
handsome figure and fashionable style of dress made 
him an object of admiration among the plain people 
who frequented his store. 

In the course of a few years young Rathbun moved 
to Buffalo, and entered, with great enterprise and too 
much daring, into the movement which rendered Buf- | 
falo the wealthy and magnificent city it now is. His | 
business operations and the blocks of buildings which | 
he erected excited general astonishment, and he was 
regarded by men as the foremost man of business in 
the western part of the Empire State. 

Becoming embarrassed through the vast extent of 
his operations, he resorted, in an evil hour, to the 
fatal device of forging the names of business friends 
upon the back of his notes. Like many others who 
have done this, he had no thought of injuring them. 
He expected, and had fair reason to expect, to cancel 
the fraudulent paper in time to avoid discovery. 

He failed. The forgeries were of course discovered, 
and they proved to be of enormous extent. The first 
false step had compelled him to take another and an- 
other, until be had coiled about himself a net-work of 
infamy and ruin. He was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to a term of years in the State-prison. 

He had scarcely assumed the convict’s dress, when a 
movement was begun to procure a pardon from the 
Governor of the State, William H. Seward. 

Thousands of respectable men in western New York 
signed the petition, and among them were seven noted 





| ishment was just, but that the Governor would have 


| houses were rocked about like a boat on a boisterous 
| sea, and then were shaken into fragments. A few in- 
| mates reached the open air before the crash came; the 


| the efforts and appliances were inadequate to cope 


| audience escaped with slight injuries after the shocks 


citizens of Buffalo, whose names he had forged upon 
his notes. Extremely plausible arguments were of- 
fered the Governor and published in the newspapers. 
The innocent intentions of the man, the good he had 
done to Buffalo, and his high character previously, 
were strongly urged by his friends and admirers. 

Governor Seward resisted the pressure, and Rath- 
bun served out his term. . Upon his release he came 
to New York, where, in the course of time, he estab- 
lished a hotel, which he continued to keep until he 
was past eighty years of age. This hotel was at the 
corner of Forty-second Street and Broadway. By 
many years of strict integrity and orderly living, he 
recovered his standing as a citizen, and enjoyed the re- 
spect of the community. 

Among those who occasionally visited him was 
Thurlow Weed, who had looked up to him with boyish 
admiration, seventy years before. This is what Mr. 
Weed says of bim,— 

“In referring, as he did without embarrassment, to 
the unfortunate termination of his Buffalo speculations, 
he commended Governor Seward warmly for his firm- 
ness in denying the strong appeal made for his pardon. 
Anxious as he then was to be released, time and re- 
flection, he said, had shown him, not only that his pun- 


done wrong in showing a leniency to him which was 
refused to hundreds whose offences were much 
lighter.” 
———————+<~ee—_—___——_ 
THE EARTHQUAKE IN ISCHIA, 

The full details of the earthquake in the island of 
Ischia, off Naples, given by the European papers, pre- 
sent a terrible picture of desolation, suffering, and 
death. The later accounts, indeed, show that the dis- 
aster was far more fearful and fatal than it was at 
first reported to be. Between three and four thou- 
sand human beings perished, and of the beautiful sea- 
side résort, Casamicciola, but one house remained 
standing after the catastrophe. Another town, Lacco 
Ameno, was entirely demolished, not a single house 
being left standing. 

“The first shock of earthquake,’’ says one account, 
‘‘was felt at some time between half-past nine and ten 
o'clock on Saturday night. The first indication of the 
coming disturbance was by a low, threatening, rumbling 
noise, which presently burst forth into one fearful roar, 
as though heavy artillery were being continuously fired 
in the immediate vicinity. In the next second the 


vast majority lay buried in the ruins. For fifteen sec- 
onds the earth was *vssed about by wild upheavals in 
all directions. Many of the terror-stricken inhabitants, 
flying shrieking to the shore, were overwhelmed in 
their flight and buried by the falling tenements.”’ 

‘The scene after the subsidence of the shock must 
have been indeed appalling. ‘Nothing could be heard,” 
said the same eye-witness, “but the shrieks of the 
wounded and terrified people. Every light had been 
extinguished, A dense cloud of dust, blinding and 
suffocating to the survivors, hung over the scene; and, 
to add to the horrors of the situation, houses half- 
shaken continued to fall upon the miserable people 
seeking for shelter from the general ruin. For hours 
there was no relief for the poor sufferers. Those who 
had escaped were at the outset too panic-stricken to 
render assistance; and when the attempt was made, 


with the disaster. . 
“A performance was being given in the theatre; but 
the building being of light construction, most of the 


passed over. 

“Throughout the livelong night the cries of those 
partially buried rang through the air. From out of the 
earth itself deep groans were repeatedly heard, mingled 
with frenzied cries for deliverance. Some of the houses 
had fallen so as to make a living tomb for their inmates.” 


One who survived, and who was present in the the- 
atre, thus describes the scene: 


* Although we heard the rumbling, as though of thun- 
der, it was not until the earliest shake of the building 
that the audience exhibited any alarm. In the first 
moment there was no sbrieking, although consterna- 
tion was depicted on every face; but as the opening 
shock was succeeded by others still more violent, a wild 
cry of despair broke from most of those — The 
lights were extinguished, débris and 1afters fell upon 
and all around us, and the cries of borror in many 
cases gave place to groans of agony as one after another 
of the wounded fell. It was a terrible time. 

“When the shocks ceased, I crept with others out 
from the wrecked building, and made my way to the 
shore. The dust was blinding. Several times I fell 
over masses of masonry and wreckage, and again and 
again I heard «ries for help from under the ruins. At 
the seashore I found others as terrified as myself, seek- 
ing to escape, and awaiting with terror any further de- 
velopment of the earthquake. Seeing that matters re- 
mained quiet, we went back to help to extricate and 
relieve the injured. But it was not until morning, 
when the officials arrived from neighboring towns, and 
the troops came from Naples, that any adequate meas- 
ures were taken to cope with the difficulties sur~ound- 
ing us.”’ 

———_+o—__——— 


“AN AMERICAN FAMILY, 

Those who are familiar with stock gambling say, 
that though it is the most dangerous play in the world, 
it is, when once it has taken hold of a man, so fasci- 
nating as to be almost irresistible. Its end, however, 
is, nine times out of ten, the ruin of the gambler. The 
N. Y. correspondent of the Detroit Free Press reports 
a conversation between himself and one who had seen 
many ups and downs in Wall Street. The conversa. 
tion is instructive, inasmuch as it exhibits the danger 
of stock gambling and that extravagance of American 
families which often tempts the head to play at the 
fatal game. The correspondent writes: 


‘Among the thousands of outsiders who dabbled in 
Wall Street ten years ago, was one Richards. He op- 
erated through the house in which I was employed as 
book-keeper, and as he soon became a daily visitor, I 
got to know him well. 

‘At tirst bis luck in the street was pretty good, and 
one day when he had made a thousand or so in an 
hour, he asked me to dine with him that evening in 
Delmonico’s. 


** I don’t really fancy this Wall Street business, but 
what am Ito do? I must have $10,000 a year, and 
though I have looked around a good deal, I cannot find 
any other business that will produce it.’ 

““*Why not reduce your expenses? You say you 
can’tdo with less than $10,000 a year? I think you 
are mistaken. Many families live well on less than 
$5,000, and some on $3,000. Does your family know 
just how much money you have?’ 

‘IT have tried over and over to make them under- 
stand, but it is no use. When they want anything 
there is no peace till they get it, and when I — I can- 
not afford it they tellme they know I have plenty of 
money.’ 

***T really can’t make:them understand or believe 
that my means are limited, and the amount of the mat- 
ter is that I must have $10,000 a year.’ 

*T lost sight of Richards soon after, by going to an- 
other house where I had a better offer, but I heard 
from time to time that his luck was not so good. 

“Tt must have been five years before I met him again. 
He looked like another man; his face was careworn, 
and his clothing barely escaped shabbiness. After a 
few words I asked him if he was still in the street. 

* *No,’ be said, ‘that’s all over.’ 

«* ‘Well, I hope you came out all right.’ 

* ¢All right? es, if you call coming out without a 
dollar all right.’ 

“T was sorry, of course, to hear of his ill luck, and 
asked him if he had gone into any business. 

** *No,’ he said, ‘it was not easy for a man who had 
nothing to gointo business ;’ but his friends were try- 
ing to do something for him and there was some hope 
that they would succeed. They were trying to get 
him a place in the Custom House. 

“IT asked him what the salary was and he said he 
understood it was $1,500, witha chance of something 
better after a while. 

“Tt would have been cruel to remind him of what he 
had said five years ago about not being able to live on 
less than $10,000, 

“While we were lunching together he gave me to 
understand that he was living with his wife and 
daughters in asmall house on the outskirts of Brook- 
lyn, and that the son had obtained a clerkship at $15 a 
weck, which was the chief support of the family.” 
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For the Companion. 


TOM’S ANSWER. 


The master was writing a letter in school, 
*Twas the hour that study and silence engage, 
Every face was at peace because love was the rule, 
So the master wrote on till he filled up the page. 


The sunshine fell softly on desk and on floor, 
And brightened without all the fields, sky and river; 
Now and then a stray bumblebee flew in the door, 
Then straightway flew out again, silly as ever. 


Hark! a strain clear and shrill! all look up at the sound. 
“Who whistled? Ben Lewis, you, Johnny, or Dan?” 
The school-master said, and he smiled while he frowned, 

“Let him stand up at once, and confess like a man.” 


“Please, sir,” said Tom Lewis, the first in his class, 
Who could not be bribed by fair words or by pelf, 

“I believe I’m to blame, though I trust it may pass, 
For some way or other—it whistled itself!” 


*Twas a curious way of explaining the matter, 
And made the lads laugh and the girls Biggie, too; 

But the master was wise, so he wrote in his letter, 
“Boys sometimes do things that they don’t mean to do.” 


Mary A. DENISON. 4 





THE BLIND GETTING THEIR MONEY. 

New York does some things that are worthy of an 
Empire State. Every year, by act of the Legislature, 
a sum of twenty thousand dollars is distributed among 
the destitute blind of the city of New York, numbering 
about five hundred persons. Those who are able to 
walk are led to the office of Mr. Blake, Superintendent 
of the Department of Outdoor Poor, each bearing his 
doctor’s certificate and his departmental ticket, prov- 
ing his identity and his need. About four hundred of 
them gathered the other morning to receive their share, 
which amounted to thirty-eight dollars for each. 

Among the unfortunate crowd there are cripples, 
deaf and dumb, aged people, children, Chinamen, ne- 
groes, Germans, Irish, and even a Turk with a red fez 
and a flowing white beard, all members of the sad 
brotherhood of the blind. The Superintendent knows 
many of them by sight, and hasa pleasant word for all. 
Many insist on shaking hands with him, and blessings 
in all languages fall upon his benevolent head. 

The New York Herald adds an amusing incident or 
two of a most touching scene: 


An old man, with weather-beaten features and the 
sign “I am blind” on his breast, waited with a smile 
on his face, while a pretty little girl, with soft dark 
eyes, wiped his forehead with a handkerchief. A single 
Chinaman, John Anderson, received his ticket and in- 
formed the Superintendent that he felt ‘“‘vely well,” 
bat had to “hully up and gettee home to pay lent.” 
Mrs. Shea, a handsome young woman, explained a 
bruised eye by saying she was trying to see whether 
her eye or the mantelpiece was the hardest. 

It was surprising to see how quickly the blind men 
and women recognized each other in the crowd. Some 
had guides, while others trusted to their own acute 
senses to carry them through all right. In no case 
would the Superintendent pay money to any one but 
the person for whom it was intended, and where word 
was received that a blind person could not come to the 
hall the money was sent by a trusted messenger. 

A few blind people who did not properly come 
within the class for whom the donation was intended, 
noisily deraanded why they did not receive postal- 
cards. An outburst of anger was always avoided by 
the diplomatic official, who promised to consider the 
cases and send word of his decision. <A stout, able- 
bodied soldier made an earnest appeal for thirty-eight 
dollars, but Mr. Blake was firm in his refusal. 

“You get seventy-two dollars a month pension,” 
he said, ‘and this money is for destitute people.” 

“But you are giving money to Mr. Nugent, who owns 
four lots of ground.” 

“I am,am I? Let me look at the book. Ah! No, 
sir, Nugent does not get a penny this year. I hope for 
the sake of your reputation that the blind people will 
always warn me of impostors, for there are many wor- 
thy persons who are left out in the cold.” 


We should have supposed that a good time to dis- 
tribute this money would be at the beginning of win- 
ter. But better in July than never. 

—_——__+o+- 


A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER’S EXPERI- 
ENCES, 





**Most of our talk was about the street, and I ven- 
tured to suggest that as he had done pretty well, he 
should begin to think about getting out. 

**Well,’ he said, ‘I have thought about it, but I 
don’t see my way just yet. I must have $10,000 a year 
for my family, and how else can I get it?’ 

“TLasked if his family was large, and he said it con- 
sisted of his wife, two daughters and a son. 

***And you need $10,000 a year to live on; isn’t that 
pretty high?’ 

« Well,’ he said, ‘high or low,I can’t get on with 
less. The girls arealways asking formoney. In sum- 
mer they must go to the watering-places with their 
mother, and in winter there is a ball or a party every 
week, It costsa great deal of money, and the money 
must be had in some way.’ 

** *May I ask how much money you have as capital— 
that is, money you can really call your own?’ 

“*Well, altogether, I suppose I could rake up 
$80,000. Now, what I want to know is how I could 
use that so as to make $10,000 a year. 





The engineer of a fast train must be a man of pluck 
and invariable self-possession; the speed at which he 
runs is more perceptible to him than to the passengers 


| 


to have a depressing effect upon him. 


Vanderbilt in a special train from Erie to Cleveland.” 


speed?” the reporter inquired. 


engine seems to go almost by bounds. First it wil 








in the cars, and the responsibility of his position is apt | 
Speaking to a 
reporter of the Cleveland Herald, an engineer of the 
Lake Shore Railway recently said, ‘‘I have made eighty | 
miles in eighty minutes when carrying Commodore 


“Is there a perceptible difference in the motion or | 
in the swaying of the engine when running at such a 


“Oh yes; when running at fifty miles an hour the 


sway to the right and seem to run nearly a quarter of 
a mile on that side, then it will rock over to the left and 
give another prodigious leap forward. The current 
created by such a speed is frightful even when travel 
ling away from the wind, 





7 
“You catch sight of an object ahead, gra@p the lever 
nervously, and almost before you would have had time 
to close the valve you have passed the point in view. 
If such a schedule is to be maintained for such a dis- 
tance, the engineer must take advantage of everything. 
On an up-grade we must crowd the engine ahead to her 
utmost capability, and on a down-grade we must go as 
fast as we dare.” . 
‘How can the difference in speed be dis¢erned from 
the interior of the cars—how can a passenger tell that 
the train is making sixty miles an hour?” 
“The difference of motion, of everything. There is 
seemingly more difference between a forty-mile an 
hour and a sixty-mile an hour rate of speed than there 
is between a twenty and a forty-mile gait. The cin- 
ders rattling against the windows sound like pebbles. 
hen the car strikes a sharp curve you will be thrown 
half off your seat. The dust, unless you are riding on 
a stone-ballasted road, is frightful and hides nearly 
everything. If any one has ever ridden sixty miles in 
sixty minutes, he won’t be in any doubt of the fact.” 
‘‘How soon can a train be stopped when running at 
such a rate of speed?” 
“That depends upon the emergency. If we are slid- 
ing into a station and know just how to plan, the case 
is very different than it would be should we discover 
a load of dynamite ‘stuck’ on the track,” continued 
the engineer, laughingly. 
‘‘What I mean,” he added, “‘is that at the discevery 
that a bridge was gone, and we were within one thou- 
sand feet of the bank, we might stop, but again we 
might not. If we were one thousand two hundred feet 
away and did not have too heavy a train, I think we 
could bring the engine to a standstill before the bank 
was reached. If we were approaching a station and 
no special emergency occurred, such as I have related, 
we would begin to stop two thousand feet away, that 
is, if we were running fifty miles per hour.” 
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AN OLD ANECDOTE, 
Anecdotes, like women, love to appear in anew 
dress. Some of our best modern jokes, so orientalists 
tell us, are veritable “Joe Millers” in the villages of 
India. 
We have before us an anecdote, which we know 
has appeared in three different styles of dress. It 


| first walked out in this form: One Davy, a bully- 


ing English lawyer, was questioning a man who of- 
fered himself for bail to the amount of £3,000. The 
gentleman stated the particulars of his property up to 
£2940. “That's all very well, but you want £60 more to 
be worth £3,000,” said Sergeant Davy. ‘For that sum,” 
replied the gentleman, “I have anote of one Mr. Davy, 
and I hope he will have the honesty soon to settle it.” 
“I think, brother Davy,” said the judge, ‘we may ac- 
cept the bail.”” At its second appearance the anec. 
dote was a little changed, and associated itself with 
Daniel Webster. The great man was accused bya 
Democratic editor of habitually running in debt, In 
reply he sent him a letter admitting that he sometimes 
incurred debts in order to serve others, and begged to 
inclose a note of the editor’s father, wherein he prom- 
ised to pay Webster money borrowed to defray the 
expenses of his son’s education. 

The third and latest appearance of the anecdote 
was in the N. Y. Ledger, and it is as follows: 


In the times agone, when Sim Cummings was serv- 
ing the county of Oxford as district attorney, an inci- 
dent occurred which we wish to relate. 

In a case which was before the grand jury a man 
was required by the district attorney, Cummings, to 
find surety to the amount of two thousand dollars— 
being thus placed under bond to appear ata certain 
time to answer. 

The man who was the defendant in the case at once 
presented his friend, David Holden, of Dale Brook, 
whereupon Cummings turned upon Holden, in a brow- 
beating manner, and demanded to know if he was 
worth the amount required. 

Holden was a calm, cool-headed man, who had 

known the district attorney long and intimately; and 
he could not afford to allow the attack of such a man 
to anger bim. 
He went on in aclear straightforward manner, to 
enumerate his worldly possessions, until he had come 
to within about a hundred dollars of the sum required. 
; “There's a bundred dollars more wanted, Mr. Hol- 
den! 

“Yaas,—I know it; and I’ve got what ought’r be 
worth it; but Idon’t know as anybody would accept 
it for the amount. Still, I reckon I'll ventur’ ter put 
it in, wi’ your leave.” 

“Not if it isn’t of full value. What is it?’ 

“It’s a note of hand I took of old lke Fletcher, for 
three hundred and fifty dollars.”’ 

“Oho! No good! It’s no good, Holden! 
give fifty cents on a dollar for it!’ 

“Wal, that'll jest abaout fix it, squire. 
isn’t signed by old Ike himself.” 

“Oh! Ah!’ stammered the attorney, as a faint 


I wouldn't 
But the note 


i] 
conception of the truth dawned upon him. 

“No,” pursued Holden, wtth a curious twist of his 
homely phiz. “It’s your own note, Mr. Cummings— 
one ’at yeou gin to Ike for them’”’— 

“That will do, sir. -1 will accept t 
signature. You may step aside, sir. 

—— ~~ +9 
A SILENT PARTNER, 

The citizenship of not a few men, who think them- 
selves good citizens, would be improved, if they should 
clean out their own drains, clear up their back-yards, 
and sweeten their cellars. The historian Nehemiah 
indicates that the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt by 
each one repairing that portion of the wall located 
“over against his house.’?” The Chicago Drummer re- 
calls that ancient method of co-operation in the follow- 
ing humorous sketch: 


he bond with your 


At supper one evening, Mr. Topnoody, after praising 
his wife’s fine biscuits and good coffee, began to talk 
on municipal affairs, in hopes that Mrs. T—— would 
take a hand, and she did. 

“My dear,” he said, ‘do you know the city is going 
to appropriate one million dollars to clean and repair 
the streets ?”’ 

“I did see something about an appropriation, or 
whatever you call it, and a man named Ingalls, but I 
thought it was something going on in Congress, or the 
Senate or Cabinet, or something.” 

“T believe so, but this matter is right here at home, 
and I’m glad to see the prospect of an era of reform 
and cleanliness, because we need it, not only in the 
streets, but everywhere else.” 

“Are you ready to do your share in cleaning the city, 
| Topnoody ?” 

“Aye, that I am, ready and willing; more, I am 
eager to do my humble portion,” and he swelled all up 
with municipal patriotism. 

“Very well, then, Topnoody; go out there in the 
| back-yard and begin. It’s too dirty to think of, and I’ve 
been at you ever since last spring to help your poor 
struggling wife in her efforts to make your surround- 
ings respectable. 

“I like to see te men blow about cleaning the 
streets, when you leave your wives to paddle around 
in ferry-boats in their own back-yards! 
| ‘They are all alike, Topnoody, and you are more 
| alike, I believe, than any of the rest of them. 

“Bah, at your street-cleaning and your million-dollar 
appropriations, when, if your wives don’t make you, 
you wouldn’t even put on a clean shirt oftener than 
once in three months! 

“I like to hear men talk, but I don’t want to hear 
anythiug from you, Topnoody, until you’ve disinfected 
| that back-yard!” 
| Topnoody is at present only a silent partner. 





| 
| 
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For the Companion. 


SHARING THE VACATION. 


Such good, good times in forest and field, 
Such romping in sun and shadow; 
Such riding on loads of clover hay 
Up from the sweet old meadow; 
Such picnics under the shady trees, 
Where gay little brooks are gliding; 
Such talks, where two sit side by side, 
In a cunning corner hiding. 


But oh, the best of our good, good time, 
Comes from the thought that others— 

Poor little children from city streets, 
Some without fathers or mothers; 

Who never saw the whole of the sky, 
Nor the wonderful sunset glory; 

Whose little lives, without fault of theirs, 
Have made such a sad, sad story,— 





I say the best of all is to know 
That these have shared our vacation; 
Little girls and boys of every size, 
And from almost every nation; 
Ragged and dirty, and hungry, too,— 
Can you guess how great their pleasure 
To find themselves out in the-breezy fields, 
With fun and food without measure! 


Strange to them are the big fat farms 
With garden goodies growing; 
Strange the cows at milking time, 
For their stolen bossies lowing; 
They think the farmer has “‘watered the fields,” 
When they see the dew on the clover, 
And “Oh, what lemons!” one fellow says, 
As he turns a great squash over! 


Now they will know what the country means— 
And who will save a penny, 
Or a dime, or maybe a quarter or two, 
That next year twice as many 
May go from the stifling city streets 
Where the corn and wheat are growing, 
Where the fields stretch wide, where the 
woods are green, 
And the salt sea-breeze is blowing? 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
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For the Companion. 
SOMETHING ABOUT INSECTS. 


Crickets, Grasshoppers, and Locusts. 

Here are a cricket and a grasshopper, 
saved from the many that you found in the 
ffelds last summer. ‘They are not like your 
flies, or beetles, or moths and butterflies, or 
ants. How are they different? And in what 
ways are they like each other ? 

Their outer wings are not gauzy, or cov- 
ered with shell-like cases or brightly colored, 
and their bodies are not very slender. Their 
hind legs are much longer and stouter than 
their four others, just as a kangaroo’s are 
much larger than the pair of little hands and 
arms that he dangles in front of his breast. 

What can the grasshopper and cricket do 
that the kangaroo can also do? 

They can jump, and they belong to tle 
jumping branch of the great family of 
straight-winged insects. 

Straight-winged ? 

Yes, insects whose wings, when not in use, 
are folded like a fan, and laid straight along 
the top or sides of their backs. These wings are 
covered by another pair, long, narrow, and slop- 


ing, like the roof of a house, on the grasshoppers ; | 


broader and less sloping, with a narrow outer 
border, in the crickets. 

The children of straight-winged insects are not 
like those of the others that you have seen, grubs 
that turn to cocoons and chrysalides, but are 
much like their fathers and mothers. They shed 
their skins five or six times, growing a little every 
time. At first their wings can hardly be seen, 
but with every change they become larger. 

You have all heard crickets sing. Do you know 
how they do it? 

In the first place, the males are the only ones that 
can make a noise. Their poor wives have to keep 
quiet. The male cricket raises his wing-covers, 
and rubs them together till they grate against 
each other. 

Many of them like to hide in the daytime, and 
go out for food at night. They eat grass and 
garden vegetables, such as potatoes and squashes. 

When crickets wish to lay their eggs, they make 


holes in the ground with their long, pointed tail, | dog, with great big eyes. This made her think of 
as you would call it. It is really not a tail at all, \the wolf that met little Red Riding-hood, and 


but a piercer for digging holes. 


These eggs are laid in the autumn, and hatched 
the next year, when all the old crickets, except a 
few which have spent the winter in the ground, 


are dead. 


Look for crickets and see how many kinds you 


. can find. 


You will nctice that all are not of the same 
color, that some are all black and others black 
and brown, and you may perhaps find evena 
yellowish-white one, if you look among the grape 


vines or garden flowers. 


Most crickets, all except one kind, have three- 
Jointed feet. Grasshoppers’ feet have four joints. 





Their piercers are shorter and not so slender as 
those of crickets, and some of them have spots on 
their wing-covers as transparent as glass. 

Where do grasshoppers live ? 

Many of them on trees and shrubs, whose color 
is like their own. 

Have you ever thought why birds, insects and 
four-footed animals are often of the same color as 
the places where they live ? 

See if you can find out why the tiger is brown 
and yellow, like the tall withered grass in India, 
the lion tawny like sand, and the tree-toad like 
the bark of trees. 

What is the difference between a grasshopper 
and a locust ? 

First I must tell you that the insect that you 
call a locust, that makes a sound like a long- 
drawn-out z-z-z in the hot August days, is not a 
locust at all, but the harvest-fly of a family that 
you do not yet know. 

If you look on trees you will often find the 
empty brown shells out of which the full-grown 
harvest-flies have come. 

These shells split down the back after they have 
become dry, and the insects crawl out of them, 





leaving them fastened to the trees. I know some 


children who collected nearly a thousand of them 
in their own garden last year. 

True locusts have long, narrow wing-covers, 
antennz shorter than those of grasshoppers, and 
four short, wedge-like pieces that open and shut 
like nippers, instead of a piercer for laying eggs. 
The locust drives these little wedges into the earth 
and digs holes with them. The male plays on the 
veins of his wing-covers with his hind-legs, just as 
you have seen a violin-player. Locusts have 
stronger hind legs than grasshoppers, and leap 
better. 

The katydid, whose voice you hear in the trees 
in the evening, saying, ‘“‘Katy did, she did, she 
did,” is really a grasshopper with a rounded head 
and very large wing-covers, shaped somewhat like 
pea-pods. Its noise is made by rubbing together 
two frames which are around a thin membrane in 
each wing-cover. 

The katydid’s eggs are shaped like very small 
clam-shells, and are laid on twigs, where they are 
fastened with gum. The mother has a curved 
piercer, with which she roughens or shaves the 
bark, before she lays her eggs. Perhaps you will 
find some of them if you look for them. 

C. M. H. 

















LITTLE PINK SUN-BONNET. 

Amy Lee, or ‘Little Pink Sun-bonnet,” as she 
was called, Was a sweet-faced country girl who 
| lived among the lovely green hills, in a cosey 
white farm-house. 
| She knew where the first wild-flower that came 
|in the spring grew, and where every bird’s-nest 
| was built in the orchard, and just when the little 
birds would peep through the shell for the first 
| glimpse of sunlight. 

But the happiest moment of Amy’s life was 
when mamma tied on her little pink sun-bonnet, 
and put her willow basket on her arm, filled with 
good things to take to dear Grandma Brown, the 
poor old sick woman who lived under the hill. 

One bright sunny afternoon, after mamma had 
kissed her good-by, she started off dancing and 
singing a song, and talking tothe clover blossoms. 

Just as she had reached the top of the last hill, 
and could look down on the old tumble-down 
chimney, who should she meet but a big black 





of what happened to her once upon a time. 


While little Pink Sun-bonnet leaned against 
atree, trembling with fear, the dog put his nose 
into her basket, and looked up into her face as if 


he were saying, “Where are you going, Pink Sun- 
bonnet? You gothis way, and I will go that, and 
we will see which will get to Grandma Brown’s 
house first.” 

Then the dog left her, and her poor little heart 
beat fast as she drew near the door, for she was 
sure she should hear some one inside say, “Pull 
the latch, and the door will come open.” 

As she stepped up under the little vine-covered 
porch, she found that the door was partly open. 











She peeped slyly in, and saw nothing but the 
frill of a white cap above the back of the old rock- 
ing-chair. She glanced at the bed, and saw no 
one there. 

Finally she ventured in, and threw her arms 
around Grandma’s neck, and said,—*O Grand- 
ma Brown, I am so glad I got here first.” “Why, 
child, what do you mean ?” said Grandma. 

“Well, I will tell you,” said Pink Sun-bonnet. 
‘Mamma had filled my basket with nice little 
things to bring to you; this little pat of butter, 
and this bottle of sweet cream, and this little roll 
of pot-cheese, aid after I had gone a little way, I 
stopped to pick some buttercups for you, and it 
all made me think of little Red Riding-hood, 
and just as I got tothe top of the hill, a great 
big dog came along, and put his nose into my 
basket, and I thought he was going to say, 
‘Where are you going, Pink Sun-bonnet? You 


will get to Grandma Brown’s house first.’ And I 
was afraid to come in, for fear he had eaten you 
up, and had put your cap on, and would look at 
me with his big eyes.” __ 

Grandma listened attentively until Pink Sun- 
bonnet had finished her story. She then drew 
her close to her side, and smiling, said,— 

“My silly little child, that dog was farmer 
White’s good old Rover that saved little Nannie 
from drowning last summer. He would not harm 
a hair on your head. Takeoff your sun-bonnet, 
dearie, and rest a bit; you tremble like a fright- 
ened bird.” 

Pink Sun-bonnet drew her chair close to 








go this way and I will go that, and see which | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
COMBINATION HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


x*eeeK* eee Ke ** ee 
eK **e ee & “eee 
**e Re * ee * xa 
** * *** * eK 
** * * 

+ 


* 

First Half-Square. 
. Fought, because men can’t agree. 
A “brother of the shepherd” see. 
This is cunning, very small. 
“Endeavor” to your mind now call, 
A note in music, 80 I’ve read. 
. Surely this is in your head. 


oop ots 


Second Half-Square. 
This, a vile liquor, shun it, pray. 
A lover found in Shakespeare's play. 
Among, or middle, is this word. 
. A nickname for a boy, I’ve heard. 
To act or to perform is here. 
This is seen in every year. 





OOP err 


Square. 
This is made in sunny France. 
A thought, or notion, I'll advanee. 
This is never far away. 
People do this every day. 


Peer 


The answer now—you’re at a loss? 
Why, read the first three words across; 
In the old Revolution days 
*T was here our soldiers gained great praise. 
CYRIL DEANE, 
2. 
DIFFERENT PRONUNCIATIONS, 

The first and second blank of every 
verse require the same combination of let- 
ters, differently pronounced. The third 
and fourth lines match in the same way. 
If_you were an —, love, 

In cold —— dwelling, 

What a — my pen would try 

In — language telling! 
Were you a — lady, love, 

W ith —— superfine, 
Or princess of old —, 
/ith —— for sign, 
I’d rather Anne ’s fate 

With martyrdom . 

Should for your —— true await, 

Though foes —— you through. 

Now you the Spanish 

So take this warm ——-; 
But do not wear that —— dress; 

*T would —— me, and ’twould fret. 

If through the woods the wind should — 

A dread —— in your ear, 

Don’t think a growling — is nigh, 

Or feeding in the —. 

To be the —— of your dream, 

I don’t ——, my love; 

But I'll — a better scheme; 

The —— you’ll approve. 
That pretty little 

You'll not —— ess 
This is my —— of all; 

So you'll —— your doing. 

3. 
NOVEL ACROSTICS. 
1. A place overgrown with shrubs, 
To unfasten. 
A channel for water. 
To direct. 
. Aninstrument to show the revolutions 
of planets. 
- A point of the compass. 
- A Bible name, meaning “my neigh. 
bor.” 
. Trifled. 
. Parts of the body. 
10. A goddess. 
11. To govern. 

Primals name a certain river discovered 
by the finals on Sept. 11, 1609. The words 
of the above being of equal length. 

Now make another double acrostic, by using the 
finals of the other as the initials to this one. 

1. To frequent. 7 











ride, 





vive 


E. 


crm Cone 


oo AD 


- A Russian name. 


2. Country. 8. A vision. 

8, Turmoil. 9. An exception. 

4. Extent. 10. A genus of Cheirop- 
5. An aflirmative answer. tera. 

6. An inn. 11. A Jewish month. 


The finals of the above give the name of the vessel 
in which the primals of the same sailed. All words, 
save the fifth, are of equal length. ANN O’TATER. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Works by the author of one of the most famous books 
the world has ever known. 
The Ladies of Sparrlorn. 
Ong and Rino. 
Gen. Froot’s Reason. 
Tea at Pem. Lovel’s. 
The Lady Teachers of Mt. Kerenshow. 
Silas Skeertsham’s Second Wife. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Sept.; ember; May; Bede; scribe; D; as; 
them; on; tho’; F; tall; weeds. “September may be 
described as the month of tall weeds.” 
2. 1, Treaty; 3, Peace; 2, of; 4, at; 5, Paris. Whole 
—Treaty of Peace at Paris. 
Works of Sir Walter Scott--The Bride of Lam- 


| mermoor; St. Ronan’s Well; Count Robert of Paris; 
| The E 


irate; Guy -Mannering; Peveril of the Peak; 
The Fair Maid of Perth. 
4. G.A.R., plus field—Garfield. 





Grandma, and began listening to her stories that 





her fright. L. Le Be 


were always new, until she had quite forgotten | 


5. Omitted Rhymes. Acrostic. 
Sages. 8 Gs 

Echo you. Eou 
Pillion. PLN 

Told of. T DF 
EEL 

M, N, and O MNO 
Borrow. B RW 
Evoke EOE 
Ruder. RDR 

First 9—September. Second 9—Goldenred. 
Last 9—Sunflower. 

6. REALLY RALLY 
SUNSET TUNES 
REPAST sTRAP 
VALUES SUAVE 
RUMBLE UMBER 
INSANE ANISE 

Autumn Leaves, 

















The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
cit order is received by the Publishers for its discon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Rone be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals,.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Pust Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the rhargin of 
— “aaed shows to what time your subscription 

8 paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Lotjers: te o Eublishorn should be addressed to PERRY 

N & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








THE PERILS OF CHLORAL, 

It is impossible to say too much against the use of 
ebloral, which is as fatal 
mate results than opium. The pangs of the opium- 
eater have been set forth with appalling vividness in 
the prose of De Quincey, but physicians assure us that 
the results of chloral 
still. One of the 
has called it “crystallized hell.” 
as well as the body, 


and more terrible in its ulti- 


are more agonizing and deadlier 


most eminent of English surgeons 


It poisons the mind 
and so softly, so gently, so gradu- 
ally does it enchain the , that 
he only realizes its power when it is too late to break 
the bonds which | 


victim who resorts to it 
vind him. 
Some facts concerning its 
porter of the New 
physician, recently. 
Chloral is resorted to for au ordinary attack of sleep- 


action were stated to a re. 


York Tribune by a distinguished 


lessness, and perhaps small doses 
days, the 
none of the evil res 
When the period of slecplessu 
for a time. 


a few 
with 


are taken for 


result being sound, refreshing sleep, 
ults common to other narcotics, 


88 is past, all goes well 


Sooner or later, however, sleeplessness returns, 
chloral is again resorted to, kept up for a longer time 
and taken in larger doses. Lt is again abandoned, only 
to resume its sway, and thus the habit is formed that 


renders sleep impossible like 


the sys 


Without chloral, which, 


all narcotics, must be increased in quantity as 
mous effects, 


the 


tem becomes habituated to its pois 


The larger class of victims of ehloral habit are 


men who lead sedentary lives, and those who from 


temperament and the nature of their work are peculiar- 


ble, physically, nail and ansiite, If not inclined 
to sweat freely, let warm acid drinks be taken in con- 
siderable quantity. A frequent sponge-bath is of very 
great help. 

Fatty food should be avoided, and the diet consist 
largely of vegetables. We need hardly add that, after 
free perspiration, one should be on his guard against 
too sudden cooling. 

——_—___———_- 
EGGS AS FOOD. 

The ancient Roman began his dinner with eggs and 
finished it with apples. This habit gave rise to one of 
his proverbs, ‘‘ Al ovo usque ad mala,” which literally 
means, From the egg to the apples, or as we would 
say, From the beginning to the end. The old Romans 
knew several things as thoroughly as the moderns. 
They knew how to build roads which endured, sewers 
which drained, and aqueducts that carried fresh water 
over mountains and across valleys. But they also 
knew, and as the custom referred to indicates, much 
better than we, the dietetic value of the egg. We are 
ignorant as to whether they cooked their eggs in ac- 
cordance with Pope’s hint: 

“The vulgar boil, the learned roast, an egg,” 
or in some other of the three hundred ways in which, 
according to French authority, an egg may be cooked. 
But we do know that modern science justifies their 
preference for the egg, as the following extract from 
the Boston Journal of Chemistry proves: 

Eggs, at average prices, are among the cheapest and 
most nutritious articles of diet. Like milk, an egg isa 
complete food in itself, containing everything necessary 
for the development of a perfect animal, as is manifest 
from the fact that a chick is formed from it. 

It seems a mystery how muscles, bones, feathers, and 
everything that a chicken requires for its perfect de- 
velopment are made from the yolk and white of an 
egg; but such is the fact, and it shows how complete a 
food an egg is. 

It is also ex usily digested, if not damaged in cooking. 
Indeed, there is no more concentrated and nourishing 
food than eggs. 

The albumen, oil, and saline matter are, as in milk, 
in the right proportion for sustaining animal life. Two 
or three boiled eggs, with the addition of a slice or two 
of toast, will make a breakfast suflicient for a man, 
and good enough for a king. 

A hen may be caleuated to consume one bushel of 
corn yearly, and to lay ten dozen or fifteen pounds of 
cys. 

This is equivalent to saying that three and one-tenth 
pounds of corn will produce, when fed to a hen, five- 
sixths of a pound of eggs; but five-sixths of a pound 
of pork require about five pounds of corn for its pro- 
duction. 

Taking into account the nutriment in each and the 
comparative prices of the two on an average, the pork 
ix about three times as costly a food as the eggs, while 
it is certainly less healthful. 


- 


A TERRIBLE SNAKE. 

A new snake, the first specimen of its race ever ex- 
hibited in England, attracting the attention of the 
sight-seers at the ‘*Zoo” in It 
inches long and of adingy gray color. 


is 
is, eighteen 
But though 
small, it is the deadliest of reptiles, and, in fact, of 
created things. 

This king of the asps is more dangerous than the 
cobra or the korait, for it does not turn and run like 
the one, or flash into concealment like the other, but 
with fearless pluck gives fight, and pitches its eight- 
een inches of length against any comer. 

A stroke of a stick will break it in two, or a stone 
Will smash it, but such is its venomous malignity that 
it will challenge attack by every device in its power, 
staking its own life on the mere chance of its adver- 
sary coming within the little circle of its reach. 

At most the radius of that circle is twelve inches, 
but within it at any point lies certain death. 

In the bare hope of hand or foot trespassing within 
its reach the echis throws its body into a figure-of- 
eight coil, and, attracting attention by rubbing its loops 


London. 





ly lialle to suffer from sleeplessness. 

One of the 
effects of the chloral habit was the 
Gabriel Rossetti 
was accustomed to take cnormous doses, reaching a to 
tal of nearly 180 ¢ 

For many chloral regularly, at first 
in small quantities, but he gradually increased the dose 
until his power of resistance was gone. 
darkened by a power he fought 
latter days were spentin solitude, He becamea recluse 
and a hypochonariac, filled with groundless fears for 
himself, cherishing unfounded suspicions against his 
best friends and admirers. 

Unlike opium, there are, as a rule, no unpleasant 
effects, no reaction following the use of chloral. It 
simply produces perfect sleep, or the best possible imi- 
tation of dreamless rest, with no headache or sickness 
as a reminder that the slumber has been purchased and 
the debt must be paid for. The debt is paid later, and 
the interest demanded is health, hope, and often life. 


most notable the banefu! 


artist-poet, 


examples of 


, Who, during the latter years of bis life, 


srains daily. 


| 
K 


years he too 
His life was 


against in vain. His 


—_——+ 


HEAT AND HEALTH, 

The heat of India, operating on the successive gen- 
erations, bas made the inhabitants natural quietists. 
Long experience, too, has taught them to adopt for 
their diet an article (rice) unstimulating, easily di- 
gested, and every way suited to a life of little waste. 
European residents, on the contrary, retaining a diet 
that should go only with active exercise and an invig- 
orating air, pay the penalty with diseased livers. 

Even in our climate, the summer heat tells sadly on 
the death rate, one-half of all who are born during the 
warm months dying, even in our healthiest cities. We 
greatly dread the coming of Asiatic cholera to our 
shores; but cholera infantum, which comes every 
year, vastly exceeds the former in the aggregate num- 
ber of ita victims. Wheu a heated term lasts excep- 
tionally long, and with but little fall at night, the death 
rate increases among the feeble generally. 

But while the sun heats us outwardly, the oxygen 
we breathe and the food we eat heat us internally; 
and were it not for the cooling of the skin by constant 
evaporation from its surface, every one would speedily 
die as of fever. 

Perspiration is our safety-valve. This must be sup- 
plied in the water we drink, and there is nothing like 
hot water, hot tea, hot lemonade, to promote it. Thus 
hot drinks cool the body vastly more than ice-water, 
besides being greatly safer. 

Coolness is also promoted by rest. A man sitting 
quietly in his room generates twice as much heat as if 
he were asicep; if he engages in work, the heat rises 
one-half as much higher. 

We aay, then, let all, but capecially the 
ing the surging of a hot wave, keep as quiet as possi- 


feeble, 








Dante | 


together, which, from the roughness of the scales, 
hence the epithet carinata) makes a rustling sound, 
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$145 Magee Standard Ranges sold in 1882. Constant- ! -I JUST THE THING FOR A PRESENT | 


ly increasing sales are a sure evidence of superiority. [Ade 
eae 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla shespens the appetite and 
improves the digestion every time. Take no other. (Ade. 
aeneemenneti enemas 





Halford Sauce makes your food more nutritious. 
Halford Sauce makes cold meatsa luxury. [Adv. 
EN ee ee 
Aside from its superior quality as an infant’s food 
over any other substitute for a mother’s milk, Mellin’s 
Food has a great merit in the ease with which it is pre- 
pared. Medical men of high repute warmly endorse it, 
and the best druggists everywhere will furnish it. [4dv. 
cemireeetcnifieciimaninancatass 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. 
Dr. DANIEL T. NELSON, Chicago, says: “I find it a 
pleasant and valuable remedy in indigestion, particular- 
ly in overworked men.” (Adv, 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 

FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 W achingson St., 
OSTON, MASS. 


= BECAME “SOU ND AND WELL.” 
R.V. Pierce, M. D.. ~ var Sir,—My wife, who had 
been ill for over two yea and had tried many other 
medicines, became aun and well by using your “Fa- 
vorite Preseription.”. My niece was also cured by its 
poo "aaa sagt pet Dinysie jans had failed to do her any 


£00 Yo ruly, 
THOMAS J. SMETAVIN, Hatcher's Station, Ga. 
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Ae FREE. 


NEY &BERRY, 
SPRINGFIELD: MASS. 


Colgate & Company’s 
VIOLET 


The tender and delicate odor 
of freshly gathered violets is ex- 


haled by this delicious violet 
TOl LET water. The tenacity with which 
the refreshing aroma clings to 


woven fabries, to the hair and to 
the skin is very remarkable. 


WATER 









PECK & SNYDER’S 


mm Celebrated Tennis 


Our Staten Island and Standard 
models are not surpassed. All 
weights EACH 5.00. 

(@ CATALOGUES FREE 


PRCK & . SNYDER, Manufacturers, 


126, 128 & 130 Nassau Street, New York. 


» In The Devil’s Lake, 
North 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN 
And Mouse River C ountry. 
Dakota, 
Sectional Map and full pestioutess 
FRER. 


A CRES Tributary to 
Address H, AVIs, 


United St: 
Land Office at 
Ass’t Gew'l Pass. Agt..St. Panis Minn 
and Manitoba R, R., St. Paul, Minn, 


Grand Forks,Dt, 
How to Build 


FREE 


or no money « 
Yo 2 vols. large Quarto, 378 illustrations. Price $1. 
S35 Contains designs for Villas, Farm Houses, Cot- 
= tages, Barns and Uuthouses of every descrip- 
aiso for Hotbeds, Cisterns, &c., &c. ** Pre- 

ely meeis a want which thousands have 
. —N.Y.Observer, As it is impossible to 
mS + asl these books in an adv't or éven in a 
circular, we send them, post-paid, for exami- 
nation, on receipt of @1, to be returned and 
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| erects its head in the centre and awaits attack. 
No one 


having once encountered this terrible little 

| creature can ever forget its truculent aspect when | 
| aroused, 

The echis does not wait to strike until it is within 


striking distance, but vents its malice in repeatedly 
| darting at nothing, hoping to aggravate its antagonist 
| into coming to closer quarters, or more probably asa 
| ~ re expre ssion of its own incontrollable viciousness, 

Jusking in the sun, until aroudged to sudden anger 
| a. a footfall, it then coils itself up so that a man’s 
| hand might cover it, and waits. 

The heedless victim approaches, disregards the 
rustling at his feet, and the next instant goes stagger- 
ing from the path, for he has felt the deathbite and is 
doomed, 

The echis never misses its aim. The bitten man is 
given few moments. The swift venom strikes the 
life instantly from his blood; his limbs become para- 
lyzed, his eyes dizzy, he reels as he walks, suddenly 
stops, clutches at something, and falls. 


+o 


“HOP-TODE” AND BEAR STORIES. 
“Little Johuny’s”’ 


s’’stories from nature have no written 
moral, but the reader can generally pick out one. 
Here are two good specimens of boy-narrative: 


One time a frog and a hop-tode they met, and the frog 
sassed the hop-tode cos it was clumsy, but the tode 
it sed, “If you will come here on this flat stone where 
we can start even, [le beat you jumping hi, best two 
out of three.”” So they done it, and the first time the 
tode it only jest cleered the stone, but the frog it went 
up so high that it hurt itself coming down, and cudn’t 
jump no more at all, and the tode beat it the other two 

And now Ile tell youa story about a bear. One day 
the bear he went amung a flock of sheeps and picked 
out a nice little labm, and cot it, and the labm it said 
ba-ba-ba! cause it kanew it was a-goin’ for to be et 
every little tiny bit up. But the bear took it in his 
fore poz, like it was a baby, and set it up full lenth 
aud rocked it, and sed, ‘*There, there, never mine, my 
precious darlin’, were does it hurt you?” But the 
labm keep a-hollerin’ louder and tender, cos wile the 
bear was a-smilin’ and singin’ a-hush a boy, he was a- 
skaweezin’ titer and titer all the time. 

Bime-by the ole ramb he seen wot was up, and he 
dropt his hed, the ole ramb did, and come like he was 
shot out of a gun and let him have it in the stumack 
and dubbled him up like he was a rasor, and set him a 
rollin’ over and over without bis preshous darlin’.”’ 

Just then he see how it was, for there stood the old 
ramb a-holding down his head ready for to let him 
have it agin, and shakin’ it, like he said,— 

“That little shaver wudent make more than a moufle 
for a feller like you. I guess you better serve up the 
ole man.”’ 

But the bear, he walked off, sayin’,— 

“I don’t banker after a dinner which gose against 
my stumack like that.”"—San Francisco Argonaut. 


—_——@——___— 


Tr you hit the mark, you must aim a little above it; 
every arrow that flies feels the attraction of the earth.— 
Longfellow. 





CL2ar writers, like clear fountains, do not seem so 
deep as they are; the turbid looks most profound.— 
Landor. 





money refunded, if not entirely satisfactory, 
Co-operative Burping PLaN Assoc TATION, 


Adare 233, 
24 Be vekmaa St. (Box 2702). New York, (Mention this paper 








HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 


The Latest, and Best, and Most Com- 
yee Scientific SKATE in the market. 
*atented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug, 23, 1881. 
fs Improved, Aug., 1882 
Liberal | Terms to the Trade. 
rices and Catalogue 
se 3 ct. sta ump, 
me ntioning Youth's 
Companion, to M.C, 
Heniey, Patentee 
and Manufacturer, 
p Richmond, Ind. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 















AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
ing the Complexion, 

CAUTION.—There are 





y 


BEFORERAFTER Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 





counterfeits! 


GlEWies that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
Pritt cakes, 60c,, and mailed to any 
SKIN DISTASES. address on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra per cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 




















———————— 
FOR THE HOUSE 
HE Autumn number of Vick'’s Floral Guide, contain- 
ing a full list of Bulbs for Fall Planting, and Flow- 
ers for the House, ade Toy, ! of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Lilles, and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the 
garden, just published, and free to all on application. 
Customers who ordered bulbs last fall will receive it 


All colors, handsome knotted fringes. 
we will send C, O. 








without applying. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y, 





Ask at your Dry Goods Store for 


Taylor’s Imitation Silk Mixed Table Covers. 


If not in stock 
- anywhere a Saimple Cloth. 


48x48 56x56 64x64 64x82 64x 100 inches 
at, $1.25 


at $1.50 at $1.75 at $2.00 at $2.25 each. 


WM. TAYLOR & CO., Commission Merchants, 
104 4 Franklin $ Str eet, New York, 





The Patented Shuttle Used in the 
“HOUSEHOLD” SEWING MACHINE 





Is a “‘Marvel of Simplicity.” 


The Machine in all its details is Wonderfully Simple 
and Perfect. 


It meets with the warmest praise wherever introduced, 


HOUSEHOLD SEWING MACHINE CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GENERAL OFFICES — New. York, Boston, Chicago, &t. 


Louis, Richmond, 





THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 


Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 


A( 


ment. 


20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired, 
20 Million acres of Governinent lands open to set- 
tlers FRE 
For maps ‘and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 








The luster of fine 
linen rapidly becomes 
impaired by washing 
them with soap con- 
taining too much alka- 
li, which cuts the fiber, 
so roughens and de- 
stroys the finish. The 
Ivory Soap contains 
no free alkali, so its 


use insures ‘snowy 
“linen of glossy 
“beauty.” 


























“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”—Old Song. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We lave made a specialty for five years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold and Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75e entsper pouné, Wedoa 
very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 


| from to 90 CL. UB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATE 





CA orere as Premiums with &5, ®7 and 
$10 orders. WHITE TEAS SETS with 810 orders. 
De CORATE im ‘TE. A SETS with $15. GOLD 

YD or MC ROSE ! SETS of 44 pes.,, or DIN- 
s ny 106 pes,, with &20 orders, and a 
Host of other Premiums, ‘Send us Postal and mention 
this Paper, and we will send you full Price and Pre- 
mium L ist. Freight Charges average 7: oa per 100 
bs., to points West. GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 

801 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE BEST THING KNOWN FoR 


WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 


LY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


No family, 














